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OFFICE OF THE CHIEF, 
Washington, D. C., April 15, 1912. 
Str: I have the honor to transmit herewith and to recommend 
for publication as Bulletin No. 252 of the series of this Bureau the 
accompanying manuscript entitled ‘‘Studies of Fungous Parasites 
Belonging to the Genus Glomerella,”’ by Dr. C. L. Shear, Pathologist 
in Charge of Grape and Small-Fruit Diseases, and Mrs. Anna K. 


Wood, formerly Scientific Assistant in the Office of Fruit-Disease 


Investigations. This paper has been submitted by Mr. M. B. Waite, 
Pathologist in Charge of the Office of Fruit-Disease Investigations. 

This bulletin gives the results of studies of a group of fungous 
parasites of great economic importance. Few fruits are free from 
the attacks of this fungus. The life histories and relationships as 
well as the physiological and pathological characteristics of the 
organism from 36 different host plants are herein recorded, in many 
cases for the first time. It has been found that what had heretofore 
been regarded as distinct species of fungi restricted to certain host 
plants are in reality merely races or strains of one species which is 
capable of infecting various hosts. 

These facts have a very direct and important bearing upon 
the practical problems of the prevention and control of the wide- 
spread and serious diseases caused by these parasites and also upon 
the broader general biological questions connected with the evolution 
of plant parasites. 

Respectfully, B. T. GatLtoway, 
Chief of Bureau. 
Hon. JAMES WILSON, 
Secretary of Agriculture. 
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STUDIES OF FUNGOUS PARASITES BELONGING TO 
THE GENUS GLOMERELLA. 


INTRODUCTION. 


The name Glomerella was first applied by Von Schrenk and 
Spaulding (70) 1 to the ascogenous form of the fungus producing the 
bitter-rot of the apple and the ripe-rot of the grape, usually referred 
to in its conidial condition as Gloeosporium or Colletotrichum. The 
same fungus, or fungi belonging to the same genus, attacks a great 
variety of other plants and produces diseases which are sometimes 
called ‘‘anthracnose,’ of which the anthracnose of the bean is a 
familiar example. In current usage, the term ‘‘anthracnose”’ is 
applied to diseases caused by fungi belonging to a few other genera 
besides Glomerella. It would be better if the name ‘‘ anthracnose” 
were restricted to the disease caused by Glomerella. It still remains 
to be determined, however, whether some of the so-called anthrac- 
noses are caused by Glomerella or not, as the complete life histories 
of the organisms are not all definitely known at present. 

This genus of fungi is of vast economic as well as scientific impor- 
tance. Few fruits are free from its attacks, and it is known to occur 
on a great variety of other hosts, from the palms to the highest flower- 
ing plants. It is also cosmopolitan in its distribution, though most 
abundant in temperate and tropical regions. 

All the facts connected with the life history of a parasite, the 
causes of its variability, its behavior under different conditions, and 
its relation to different hosts are essential to the most comprehensive 
and successful development of practical methods for the prevention 
and control of disease. 

The primary objects of this investigation have been to determine 
the life histories and habits and the identity or relationship of the 
forms of Gloeosporium and Colletotrichum found upon the same hosts 
and on different hosts. Attention has also been given to the physio- 
logical features of the fungi and the possibility of their passage from 
one host to others. Careful studies of pure lines or races originating 
from single ascospores and single conidia have been carried on 
through many generations in order to determine, if possible, the 
conditions affecting the production of the ascogenous stage and the 
causes of the variations which sometimes appear in pure cultures. 


1The numbers appearing in parentheses in this bulletin refer to the list of literature cited on pp. 101- 
105. 
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12 PARASITES BELONGING TO THE GENUS GLOMERELLA, 


The first production of perithecia of Glomerella in pure cultures, so 
far as records have been found, was by Atkinson, as reported by 
Stoneman (89) in 1898. This ascogenous form was named Gnomo- 
niopsis cingulata Stonem. (89). The conidial form had been described 
by Atkinson (2) as Gloeosporium evngulatum. Since Miss Stoneman’s 
work was done considerable study has been given by different in- 
vestigators to the life histories and relationships of Gloeosporium 
and Colletotrichum occurring upon different hosts. The system- 
atic study and segregation of the species in this group of organisms 
has usually been based upon the supposed fixity of their host rela- 
tionships and on some slight but inconstant differences in their 
morphological characters. A form occurring on a certain host was 
generally assumed to be distinct from one occurring upon another 
host, especially if there happened to be some slight difference in the 
measurements of the few spores observed or in the appearance of the 
affected portion of the host. Later, slight differences in the last two 
particulars led to the segregation in some cases of several species from 
the same host plant. Species were also sometimes based primarily 
upon the occurrence of the fungus upon different parts of the host. 
If the fungus at hand happened to occur upon the fruit it might be 
regarded as distinct from a form which was found upon the foliage 
or upon a shoot or branch of the same host. Itis therefore necessary, 
before any satisfactory understanding or designation of these organ- 
isms can be obtained, to determine not only the ordinary range of 
variability of their morphological characters and their complete life 
histories, but also their host relationships. Where no fairly constant 
morphological characters can be found to separate the forms growing 
upon different portions of the same host plant, they should without 
question be referred to the same species. Where they occur upon 
different hosts, but still show no reasonably constant characters for 
identification and separation, they should still be regarded as one 
species. If it be held that these latter should be separated as so-called 
physiological species, the burden of proof falls upon those who 
take that position. Such a position can only be sustained by a suffi- 
cient number of successful cross-inoculation experiments to demon- 
strate that the organism will not pass from one host to another. 

The present paper covers the investigation of members of this group 
of organisms obtained from 45 different host plants. 


PREVIOUS INVESTIGATIONS. 


Previous work with these organisms may be divided into two 
parts: That primarily of a systematic or taxonomic character and 
that chiefly concerned with cultural, cross-inoculation, and life-history 
studies. 
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PRESENT INVESTIGATION. 13 


The conidial form of this genus of fungi is apparently much more 
common, conspicuous, and likely to be observed than the perithecial 
form. For this reason the majority of the species are much better 
known in their conidial condition than in any other and have been 
described principally under the names Gloeosporium and Colleto- 
trichum, though some have apparently been referred to Cylindrospo- 
rium, Marsonia, and other similar genera. Four hundred and 
seventy-three species of Gloeosporium and Colletotrichum are given 
by Saccardo. This does not, as already suggested, include all of the 
species or forms that belong to this group, as some are found under 
other generic names. On the other hand not all the forms or species 
described under Gloeosporium and Colletotrichum are conidial 
stages of Glomerella. 

It is quite certain, from a study of specimens and a comparisen of 
the descriptions, that about 50 per cent of these so-called species can 
not be separated except on the basis of host relations or part of the 
host attacked. No monographic treatment of Gloeosporium and 
Colletotrichum has yet been attempted. The compilation of descrip- 
tions undertaken by Ellis and Everhart (33), in the Journal of. My- 
cology, and that of Saccardo (67), in Sylloge Fungorum, are practically 
all we have. 

Cross-inoculation experiments have been carried on at different 
times by different investigators. Owing to the various methods 
practiced in different cases and in some instances the lack of record of 
sufficiently definite information as to the details of the work, it is 
difficult satisfactorily to compare and coordinate the results. South- 
worth (84), Halsted (39, 40, 41), Cobb (20, 21), Clinton (19), Burrill 
(15), Edgerton (28, 29, 30, 31), Sheldon (77, 79), Chester (18), and 
Taubenhaus (90, 91) have made the principal contributions to this 
phase of the subject. A discussion of these results accompanied by 
tables will be found on subsequent pages. 

Considerable attention has already been given by different investi- 
gators to cultural and life-history studies of these organisms. Among 
these may be mentioned the work of Southworth (84, 85), Atkinson 
(2), Stoneman (89), Clinton (19), Edgerton (28, 29, 30, 31, 32), 
Lasnier (55), von Schrenk and Spaulding (70), Sheldon (77, 78, 79, 
80, 81), Shear (74), Barre (7,8), Shear and Wood (75, 76), Koorders 
(54), and Scott (73). The work of Klebahn (51, 52) on Gloeosporium 
relates to species which are not congeneric with Glomerella. 


PRESENT INVESTIGATION. 


The present investigation was commenced by the senior writer in 
1904. <A brief summary of the early part of the work was published 
by the present writers (75) in 1907. At that time the life histories of 
the forms of Glomerella found on eight different hosts were briefly 
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reported. During the same year a detailed description of the life 
history and behavior in cultures of Glomerella rufomaculans vaccinit 
Shear (74) was given by the senior writer in connection with a general 
discussion of cranberry diseases. In 1908 the present writers (76) 
presented a summary of their work before the Botanical Society of 
America, a brief abstract of which appeared in 1909. At that time 
the life histories of forms obtained from 18 different hosts had been 
worked out. Since then the number has been doubled, and both the 
conidial and ascogenous stages of Glomerella from 36 different hosts 
have been studied and the conidial forms from 45 different hosts have 
been grown, as follows: ' 


GLOMERELLA CINGULATA (STONEM.) S. AND V.S. 


Conidia and perithecia produced either in culture or on the host: 


Brya ebenus (L.) DC. (Jamaica ebony). Hedyscepe sp.=Kentia (palm). 


Caryota rumphiana Mart. (palm). Ligustrum vulgare L. (privet). 
Cinnamomum zeylanicum Nees (cinna- | Malus sylvestris Mill. (apple). 

mon). Mangifera sp. (mango). 

Citrus aurantium sinensis L. (sweet | Maranta arundinacea L.? (arrowroot). 
orange). Oxycoccus macrocarpus (Ait.) -Pers. 

Citrus decumana (L.) Murr. (pomelo). (cranberry). 

Citrus limonum Risso (lemon). Persea gratissima Gaertn. f. (avocado). 

Citrus nobilis Lour. (mandarin). Phormium tenax Forst. 

Coffea arabica L. (coffee). Pimenta acris (Swartz) Kostel. 

Costus speciosus (Koenig) Smith (spiral | Piper macrophyllum Swartz (pepper- 
flag). wort). 

Curculigo sp. Pitcairnia corallina Linden. 

Eriobotrya japonica (Thunb.) Lindl. | Psidium guajava L. (guava). 

(loquat). Ribes oxyacanthoides L. (gooseberry). 
Ficus carica L. (fig). Rubus occidentalis L. (black raspberry). 
Ficus elastica Roxb. (rubber plant). Thea japonica (L.) Baill. (camellia). 
Ficus longifolia Schott. Thea sinensis L. (tea). 

Ginkgo biloba L. Theobroma cacao L. (chocolate nut). 
Gleditsia triacanthos L. (honey locust). | Vitis labrusca L. (Concord grape). 

Conidia only produced: 

Annona cherimola Miller (cherimoya). Smilax medica Schl. and Cham. 
Crataegus sp. (hawthorn). Vanilla planifolia Andrews (vanilla). 


Rubus trivialis (cult.) (white dewberry). 
GLOMERELLA GossypPil EDGE. 


Both conidia and perithecia produced in cultures: 


Gossypium hirsutum L. (cotton). 
GLOMERELLA LINDEMUTHIANUM SHEAR. 


Both conidia and perithecia produced in cultures: 


Phaseolus vulgaris L. (wax bean). 
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GLOEOSPORIUM LAGENARIUM (Pass.) Sacc. AND Roum. 


Conidia only produced: 


Citrullus vulgaris Schrad. (watermelon). | Cucurbita pepo L. (squash). 
Cucumis sativus L. (cucumber). 


GLOEOSPORIUM MUSARUM COKE. AND MAss. 


Conidia only produced: 


Musa paradisiaca sapientum (L.) Kuntz (banana). 
METHODS OF STUDY. 
DEVELOPMENT IN MOIST CHAMBER. 


Apparently normal and healthy leaves, twigs, and fruits taken from 
plants showing a shght infection or suspected of being infected with 
anthracnose in a dormant or hibernating condition were found in most 
cases to develop typical spots of rot with acervuli and frequently 
perithecia when kept in a moist chamber. Such material was first 
immersed from 5 to 15 minutes in a 1 to 500 or 1 to 1,000 solution of 
corrosive sublimate to destroy any spores of the fungus which might 
be present. That this treatment is sufficient to destroy all the 
known reproductive bodies of Glomerella has been demonstrated by 
treating conidia, appressoria, and ascospores with these solutions for 
different periods. Treatment with a1 to 1,000 solution of corrosive 
sublimate for three minutes has been found to kill all the spore forms. 

After the foregoing treatment the specimens were rinsed in sterile 
water and placed in sterile glass moist chambers. 


~ CULTURES. 


Cultures have usually been started from conidia or ascospores. 
obtained from fresh material from the field or greenhouse or from 
spores developed on parts of the host kept in a sterile moist chamber 
in the laboratory. To obtain pure cultures of the organism and to 
isolate single spores, poured plates of corn-meal agar have been gener- 
ally used. Various solid or liquid media have been tried, but none 
has proved more satisfactory than corn-meal agar, which is pre- 
pared as follows: To four teaspoonfuls of corn meal add 1 liter of dis- 
tilled water. Keep in water bath for one hour at a temperature 
below 60°C. Strain through gauze and to the filtrate add 1 per cent 
of agar flour. Steam three-quarters of anhour. Filter through filter 
paper. Tube and autoclave for 15 minutes at 115° C. 

In isolating single spores to obtain pure-line cultures, special Petri 
dishes with very thin bottoms are used. After the plates have been 
poured and the agar cooled, the dishes are placed upside down on the 
microscope stage and single spores located with an objective of suffi- 
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cient power to distinguish and identify them clearly through the bot- 
tom of the dish. The location of the single spores is then indicated 
by a small circle of red ink on the bottom of the Petri dish. The cul- 
ture medium in the dish should be very shallow, so that the range of 
the objective will reach through the full depth of the medium and per- 
mit the detection of spores lying at different levels. Some practice 
in getting the proper dilution of the spores in the medium is required. 
When the spores are too numerous in the plates it is frequently diffi- 
cult to find one sufficiently isolated to be readily removed without 
the possibility of others being transferred with it. When the spores 
are too few, however, much time is required in searching over the plate 
to locate them. 

Spores have also been isolated by the method described by Kauff- 
mann (50). This method consists in sprinkling sterile water contain- 
ing the spores on the surface of the agar after it has been poured ina 
Petri dish and cooled. When the medium has solidified, the spores 
are located with the microscope by examining the surface of the agar 
with the cover of the dish removed. This method has the advantage 
of insuring the distribution of the spores in practically one plane—i. e., 
on the surface of the medium—and permitting the use of a higher 
power objective than could be used when searching through the bot- 
tom of thedish. It has the disadvantage, however, of necessitating 
the removal of the cover during the search for the spores and thus 
sreatly increasing the liability of contaminating the culture; but this 
tendency can be largely overcome by making the examination in a 
thoroughly protected culture room. With thin dishes and a thin layer 
of culture medium, spores not less than eight microns long can be 
located very satisfactorily by the first method. With smaller spores 
requiring high power for identification, the second method is prefer- 
able. As soon as the spores have germinated, which usually requires 
8 to 16 hours, they are carefully transferred by means of flattened 
sterile needles to tubes of the same medium. If the germinating 
spore is transplanted near the upper margin of the agar and close to 
the wall of the tube, it may be usually located with the microscope 
and its actual transfer to the tube verified. 

Pure lines, races, or strains can be isolated in this manner, then 
propagated indefinitely by transfer to subcultures or by the poured- 
plate method, thus making it possible to study the behavior of the 
organism in relation to various factors of nutriment and environment 
through as many generations as is desired. 


STUDIES OF GLOMERELLA FROM DIFFERENT HOSTS. 


The following records give the results of the writers’ studies of 
Glomerella, Gloeosporium, and Colletotrichum from various host 
plants, describing their behavior on leaves, stems, and fruits in 
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moist chamber and also in pure cultures. This matter is arranged 
alphabetically with reference to the host plants. Following the 
name of the host in each case is the name which has been adopted 
for the organism, with synonyms also where they have been satis- 
factorily determined. 


ANNONA CHERIMOLA MILL. (CHERIMOYA). 


Gloeosporium rufomaculans (Berk.) Thitim. 


Poured plates of conidia from an acervulus on a stem of cherimoya 
received from Miami, Fla., were made on April 9. Growth was 
rapid. The mycelium was white at first, changing later to dark 
greenish or smoke color ard forming circular spots. Subcultures on 
corn-meal agar in tubes produced an abundant growth of mycelium 
and acervuli with a few sete. Later many sete appeared in these 
cultures. Though the cultures were kept growing until January 19 
of the following year, no perithecia were ever found. The fungus 
from this host does not appear to have received a specific name. 
The characters of the acervuli and the shape and measurements of 
the spores averaged about the same as those from the apple, grape, 
and citrus fruits. 


BRYA EBENUS (L.) DC. (JAMAICA EBONY). 


Glomerella cingulata (Stonem.) §. and v. S. 


Several leaves of the host plant, collected in the greenhouse on 
January 19, were placed in sterile moist chamber. On February 8 
acervuli of Gloeosporium were present on several of the leaves. 
On February 17 many mature perithecia were found associated with 
the acervuli. An ascus and ascospores are shown in Plate IT, figures 
23 and 23a. ‘The fungus showed no characters by which it could 
be distinguished from the Glomerella on apple and grape. No fungus 
of this kind appears to have been heretofore reported upon this host. 

Plates were poured February 8, using conidia from a leaf taken 
from an apparently healthy plant in the Department greenhouse. 
The acervuli from which these cultures were made developed upon 
this leaf in‘a sterile moist chamber. Spores germinated quickly and 
subcultures in tubes of corn-meal agar were made by transferring 
single conidia. Growth in the plates was similar to that usually 
produced by Gloeosporium from apple or grape. Conidia were pro- 
duced in both plates and tubes, but no very distinct acervuli were 
found. On February 17 the cultures were found to be contaminated 
with a mold and had to be discarded. Perithecia were not found 
in them. The cultures were perhaps not old enough at the time for 
perithecia to have had an opportunity to develop. 
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CARYOTA RUMPHIANA MART. (PALM). 
Glomerella cingulata (Stonem.) §. and v. S. 


On January 29 leaves from a plant of this species, which was 
growing in the greenhouse and which had produced leaves with 
spots showing conidia of Glomerella, were placed in a sterile moist 
chamber. On February 3 a number of the leaves showed acervuli 
with conidia ranging from 13.5 to 25 by 4.5 to 6 ». Sete were 
present but not abundant. The conidiophores appeared to average 
a little shorter than is usual with forms from other hosts, being 9 to 
15 win length. On February 18 many mature perithecia agreeing ~ 
in practically all respects with Glomerella cingulata were found on 
these leaves. Asci and ascospores are shown in Plate II, figures 28 
and 28 a. 

The conidial form has apparently been described as Gloeosporium 
nanoti Prill. and Delacr. (64). 

On February 7 cultures in corn-meal agar tubes were made by 
transfer of spores from acervuli on the leaves in moist chamber just 
described. Typical conidia and acervuli were formed in a few 
days. These cultures were kept until July 7, but no perithecia 
were ever found. 


CINNAMOMUM ZEYLANICUM NEES. (CINNAMON). 


Glomerella cingulata (Stonem.) S. and v. S. 


Leaves appearing perfectly healthy, taken from a greenhouse 
plant of this species, were placed in moist chamber. The leaves 
soon became discolored and several acervuli with conidia appeared. 
The conidial form agrees with Gloeosporvum ochraceum Patterson (62). 

On February 11 transfers of conidia were made from these acervuli 
to corn-meal agar tubes. These produced large acervuli and ap- 
pressoria. Though kept until July 7 no perithecia were ever found. 
On April 30 more plates were poured from conidia from a leaf kept 
in moist chamber. A few perithecitumlike bodies were found in 
the plates on May 15. On May 23 some of these plates showed 
perithecia with mature asci. Subcultures to corn meal in flasks 
were made from the original tubes. These produced very few 
conidia but many sterile peritheciumlike bodies. Chlamydospores 
were also present. No asci were found in these cultures. 


CITRULLUS VULGARIS SCHRAD. (WATERMELON). 
Gloeosporium lagenarium (Pass.) Sacc. and Roum. 


On November 17, plates were poured, using conidia from an anthrac- 
nose spot on a watermelon grown at Vienna, Va. Transfers from 
plates to corn-meal agar tubes were made. Numerous acervuli-soon 
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appeared in these plates and very dark sete were present in abund- 
ance. The sete, however, were dark only at the apex and light col- 
ored at the base, which is not the case with the sete in most other 
forms. They also appeared to be somewhat shorter than usual. No 
perithecia or peritheciumlike bodies appeared in the cultures. 

The fungus agrees with Gloeosporvum lagenariwm (Pass.) Sacc. and 
Roum. .It seems probable that the fungus occurring on cucurbits 
is specifically distinct from the other species investigated, though 
Halsted (40) reports the successful transfer of the organism from 
bean and pear to citron, Citrullus vulgaris var. He also reports the 
successful transfer of the organism from watermelon to bean, and 
as a result reduces Colletotrichum lindemuthianum to synonomy, using 
Colletotrichum lagenarium (Pass.) E. and H., which is the older name, 
for anthracnose of bean as well as that of cucurbits. Evans (36) 
states that the fungus passes from bean to watermelon and vice versa, 
but the statement is apparently based upon Halsted’s work (39) 
and not on his own experiments. Further cultures and the oppor- 
tunity to study the perithecial form from watermelon may be neces- 
sary to determine this point satisfactorily. The experiments of 
Edgerton (30) and the present writers in attempting to transfer the 
organism from bean to cucurbits, as reported later, were all failures. 
The writers’ inoculations with the form from grape and guava to 
watermelon, however, were entirely successful, but not conclusive as 
to the identity of Colletotrichum lagenarwum and Glomerella cingulata, 
since the perithecial stage of the former is unknown. 


CITRUS AURANTIUM SINENSIS L. (SWEET ORANGE). 


Glomerella cingulata (Stonem.) S. and v. 8. 
Colletotrichum gloeosporioides Penz. 


DEVELOPMENT ON LEAVES AND BRANCHES IN MOIST CHAMBER. 


Since the fungus appeared to be present in a dormant or hiber- 
nating condition in the tissues of the leaves, as indicated by its 
appearance on apparently healthy leaves when their surfaces were 
thoroughly sterilized and placed in sterile moist chamber, several 
attempts were made to secure data which might throw some light 
upon the location of the fungus in the tissues and its original point 
of entrance. On March 6 apparently healthy leaves of various ages 
were taken from a blossoming tree in the greenhouse. These were 
treated as usual and placed in sterile moist chambers. On March 14 
numerous acervuli were present on all the leaves except the youngest, 
which showed a number of discolored spots but no other external evi- 
dence of fungous infection. The acervuli on the older leaves usually 
appeared first at the base of the midrib, being preceded by a dark, 
water-soaked appearance of the tissue. In some cases the diseased 
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area gradually spread toward the tip until the entire leaf was affected, 
as illustrated in Plate VI. At other times acervuli broke out almost 
simultaneously on the entire surface and were equally numerous both 
on the upper and under sides of the leaf. On March 25 all but the 
present year’s leaves, which were not entirely discolored, were covy- 
ered with the fungus. Small patvhes of mature perithecia were also 
present. Though kept until April 13, the young leaves showed no 
trace of acervuli or perithecia of Glomerella. 

On April 30 two more apparently healthy leaves were taken from 
near the tip of a shoot bearing fruit one-half inch in diameter. These 
were sterilized and placed in moist chamber, and two leaves from the 
previous season’s growth on the same branch were treated in the 
same way. On May 7, acervuli were abundant on the older leaves. 
On one, development was chiefly along the midrib; on the other, 
chiefly along the margins. The younger leaves showed no acervuli. 
On May 11 one of the younger leaves showed discoloration and a few 
acervuli at the base of the midrib. The other young leaf showed 
discoloration at the base, but had developed no acervuli on May 13 
when the leaves were discarded. 

On May 11 a young sterile shoot—that is, a shoot without a fruiting 
bud—was taken from a greenhouse plant and the surface thoroughly 
sterilized as usual. It was then cut into six segments, each one bear- 
ing a single leaf. Each segment was placed in a separate sterile 
moist chamber. This experiment was performed to determine 
whether the fungus was equally abundant in fruiting and nonfruiting 
shoots; that is, whether the fungus might possibly enter the flower 
and gradually work back into the older parts of the shoot and foliage. 
These segments were numbered 1 to 6, beginning at the basal end. 
On May 18 all six leaves were more or less discolored, numbers 1 to 4 
less than the others. In all cases the discoloration spread from the 
base of the leaf toward the apex. All but No. 2 bore acervuli. On 
May 27 all the leaves were entirely discolored and almost covered 
with acervuli. The portions of the stem also showed acervuli. 
Since leaves 5 and 6, which were near the apical end of the shoot and 
youngest, became discolored slightly sooner than the older ones, it 
might, perhaps, be inferred either that they were infected earlier or 
that the tenderer tissues furnished more favorable conditions for 
rapid development. 

On May 11 an apparently healthy fruiting shoot from the green- 
house was sterilized as usual and cut in segments which were placed 
in separate sterile Petri dishes. These segments were numbered 1 
to 15, beginning at the basal portion of the shoot, as indicated in 
fioure 1. 

On May 18 the leaf on segment No. 1 was almost entirely covered 
with acervuli. The portion of the stem to which it was attached 
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showed no signs of the fungus. Segment No. 2 showed no indication 
of the fungus on either leaf or stem; No. 3 showed a slight uniform 
discoloration of leaf only; No. 4 showed discoloration of the leaf along 
the midrib and a very few acervuli. Three young fruits on this por- 
tion were also discolored and acervuli abundant on the calyx of one; 
also on the leaf petiole. No. 5 showed discoloration of the basal 
‘portion of the leaf and of the stem only. Nos. 6 and 7 showed leaf 
and stem almost entirely discolored, but no acer- 
vuli. In No. 8 the basal portion of the leaf was 
discolored and a slight discoloration appeared on 
one side of the leaf, but no-acervuli were present. 
No. 9 showed acervuli on the stem, but the leaf 
was not discolored. No. 10 had the entire leaf dis- 
colored. No. 11 showed the leaf almost wholly 
discolored, with the fruit black and bearing acer- 
vuli. On No. 12 the leaf and stem were almost 
entirely discolored, with acervuli at the base of 
the leaf. No. 13 showed the fruit completely dis- 
colored and acervuli present, but the leaf was not 
discolored. No. 14 showed the leaf entirely dis- 
colored, with acervuli on the cut surfaces of the 
stem. In No. 15 the leaf was almost entirely dis- 
colored, but no acervuli were present. 
On May 20 leaves on Nos. 2 and 9 were still 
a normal color; all others; except 11 and 13, 
which were entirely discolored, showed abundant 
acervuli. Acervuli were present on all the fruits. . |. PS 
On May 25 Nos. 2 and 9 had become discolored and healthy fruiting branch 
showed abundant acervuli. Acervuli were also aerate ae 
abundant on Nos. 11 and 13.° vided into 15 parts as 
As a result of this experiment it will be noted —‘M*icated, then washed 
. thoroughly in corrosive- 
that the fungus was present in all theleavesof the  sublimate solution and 
new growth as well ason the growth of the previ- Kept _in sterile moist 
° chambers. Glomerella 
ous year. The fungus developed more rapidly on cinguiata developed on 
the older leaves. The early and vigorous develop- ee ee ie 
ment of the fungus in the young fruits and the _ indicate a probable ori- 
leaves situated at their bases and the rather tardy —_ sin ftom inetion tee 
development of the fungus in leaves remote from 
the blossoming shoots—that is, Nos. 2 and 9—seems to indicate a 
downward course of feeginan! of the fungus and infection by 
way of the blossoms, as shown by Rolfs (66) and Bessey (12). 


CULTURES. 


Numerous cultures have been made from conidia and ascospores 
obtained from orange leaves: Apparently healthy, vigorous orange 
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leaves taken from greenhouse plants have frequently been treated 
with corrosive sublimate and placed in sterile moist chambers. Such 
leaves have almost invariably produced an abundant growth of acer- 
vuli, which is frequently followed by the development of perithecia 
with typical asci and ascospores. The time required for the develop- 
ment of perithecia is usually two to four weeks. 

Poured plates made with conidia from leaves kept in moist chamber 
produced a growth very similar to that obtained from other hosts. 
The number, size, and distribution of the acervuli formed vary con- 
siderably. Sets were not usually present in these plates. Several 
series of plates produced only conidia. “Two showed a few perithe- 
ciumlike bodies, but no asci were found. Different tubes showed 
considerable difference in the appearance of the growth. In some it 
was light colored and scanty; in others, abundant and dark. 

Cultures were made from conidia taken from an orange leaf 
received from Houston, Tex., March 10, which was treated as usual 
and kept in sterile moist chamber until March 29. Transfers of 
single germinating conidia to corn-meal agar tubes were made. The 
erowth was of a smoky-brown color, resembling that of cultures. from 
pomelo hereafter described. A few large acervuli were formed, but 
no perithecia, though perithecia were produced on leaves in moist 
chamber. Later, sets: were found in abundance. 


CITRUS DECUMANA (POMELO). 


Glomerella cingulata (Stonem.) S. and v. S. 
Colletotrichum gloeosporioides Penz. 


DEVELOPMENT ON LEAVES IN MOIST CHAMBER. 


On March 28 apparently healthy leaves of the pomelo were taken 
from greenhouse plants and placed in sterile moist chambers. They 
soon became spotted and acervuli appeared. These were soon followed 
on darker areas of the discolored leaf by perithecia, which showed 
mature asci on June 20. Sets were not found in the acervuli on > 
these specimens. f 

On April 30 two apparently healthy leaves were taken from imme- 
diately below a cluster of young fruit; also an older leaf, from whose 
axil afruiting shoot was produced. These leaves were treated as usual 
and placed in sterile moist chambers. On May 7 acervuli were found 
regularly scattered over the surface of the older leaf, but there were none 
on the two young leaves. On May 13 the base of one of the young 
leaves showed slight discoloration running up the midrib three-fourths 
of aninch. On May 15 both young leaves were discolored along the 
midrib. Acervuli developed abundantly on these young leaves later. 
On June 9 perithecia and asci were found on the old leaf. This experi- 
ment, like those with the orange, apparently showed the presence of 
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the fungus in the tissues of both young and old leaves, but it is either 
more widely distributed in the old leaves or else develops in them more 
rapidly, as discoloration of the leaves and fructification of the fungus 
appeared sooner in most cases on old leaves. 

On May 16 one of the young fruits about three-fourths of an inch 
in diameter was taken from the branch just above the two young 
leaves already referred to, the surface sterilized, and placed in a sterile 
moist chamber. On May 27 acervuli of Glomerella were found on the 
inside of the calyx and also on the fruit. 

On March 6 other apparently healthy leaves, both young and old, 
were collected from a blossoming tree in the greenhouse, treated as 
usual, and placed in sterile moist chambers. Eight days later the 
1-year-old and 2-year-old leaves showed abundant acervuli develop- 
ing along the midrib, as indicated in Plate IV. The very young leaves 
in this instance showed no indication of the fungus. Ten days later 
the 1-year-old and 2-year-old leaves showed a number of discolored 
areas with perithecia. In this case the areas producing conidia and 
those producing perithecia were separate but contiguous, the two 
forms together almost covering the entire surfaces, as shown in Plate 
VY. The young leaves now began to show discolored areas but no 
signs of fungous growth. On April 14 the youngest leaves were still 
free from any sign of fungus. 

Other old leaves collected January 29 and treated as usual also 
developed an abundance of acervuli and perithecia. 


CULTURES. 


On March 16 cultures were made from conidia found on a fruit of 
pomelo received from Miami, Fla. Sets were abundant in the acervuli 
on the fruit. The fungus grew rapidly, producing a smoky-colored 
erowth like that in some of the cultures from the orange. Large 
acervuli were produced bearing a very few sete. No perithecia were 
ever found in these cultures. 

On May 14 other cultures were made from a pomelo fruit from 
Bonita, Cal. These cultures were made by transplanting portions of 
discolored spots or so-called ‘‘tear stains” from the fruit. The sur- 
face of the fruit was sterilized as usual with corrosive sublimate. The 
resulting growth was apparently pure and produced an abundance of 
acervuli and peritheciumlike bodies. These cultures were kept until 
August 13, but no asci or spores were found. 

On June 17 corn-meal agar plates were poured, using conidia from 
acervuli surrounded by ascogenous perithecia from a leaf in moist 
chamber. These cultures all produced acervuli. They were kept 
until July 22 but showed no perithecia. No sete or chlamydospores 
were seen in these cultures. 
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On June 25 poured plates were made with ascospores taken from a 
portion of a leaf in moist chamber which was producing perithecia 
only. A single ascospore was isolated and transferred to a slant agar 
tube. 

On July 22 one plate showed a few perithecia with immature asci. 
No conidia were found. The tube culture from asingle ascospore devel- 
oped only a hyaline sterile mycelium and chlamydospores. ‘Transfers 
from this tube to corn-meal flasks produced an abundant growth of 


white mycelium, which later became pinkish. On July 22 a very few — 


spores, apparently conidia, were found. No typical acervulior perithe- 
cia were produced in these cultures and it might possibly be suspected 
that the ascospores used did not really belong to Glomerella. They 
were, however, typical in appearance and morphological characters, 
and their identity could scarcely be doubted. The cultures from the 
ascospores on pomelo leaves did not produce, as is usually the case, 
many ascogenous fructifications. Only a few perithecia with spores 
were produced. Conidia were also scattered. No sete were found, 
but chlamydospores were usually present. The ascospores from 
leaves in moist chamber varied from 18 to 23 by 4.5 to 6 uw. _ Asci were 
60 by 10.5 to 12 w. Paraphyses were found. The conidia from 
these cultures varied from 12 to 24 by 5 to 6 uw. Conidia from the 
leaves in moist chamber varied from 13.5 to 21 by 4.5 to 7 p. 


CITRUS LIMONUM RISSO. (LEMON). 


Glomerella cingulata (Stonem.) S. and v. 8S. 


DEVELOPMENT ON LEAVES IN MOIST CHAMBER. 


Leaves of lemon taken from a plant in the greenhouse and showing 
small discolored dead spots bearing a few conidia were placed in a 
sterilized moist chamber. An abundance of acervuli soon developed 
over both surfaces of the leaves. A few sete were found. No peri- 
thecia were produced on these leaves. 

On January 29 another leaf spotted in the same way and showing 
acervuli was placed in a moist chamber. On February 19 the leaf was 
almost covered with acervuli. A few setz were present. A few 
areas bore perithecia agreeing in every respect with those found on 
leaves of other citrus species under similar conditions. 

On January 29 three leaves apparently perfectly healthy were 
sterilized as usual and placed in a sterile moist chamber. On Febru- 
ary 11 acervuli were present on the largest leaf, occurring mostly 
along the midrib and the larger veins. On February 15 this leaf had 
grown much darker and many acervuli were present. The other two 


leaves showed no signs of a fungus except that the petiole of one bore 
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a few acervuli. On April 7 abundant acervuli and perithecia had 
developed on all the leaves. 

On April 30 two apparently healthy normal leaves were taken from 
a greenhouse plant just below an unopened flower bud, and a single 
leaf also was taken from the old wood lower down on the same branch. 
These leaves were sterilized as usual and placed in sterile moist cham- 
bers. On May 14 the old leaf showed discoloration extending from 
the base of the midrib to within half an inch of the tip, but no acervuli 
were present. On May 16 the end of the shoot from which the two 
leaves had been taken was cut off and placed in moist chamber. This 
shoot bore a young fruit about one-third of an inch in diameter, which 
had developed since the leaves were removed. The leaf next below 
these two was also taken and placed in moist chamber. On May 26 
the old leaf showed acervuli. The two from below the unopened bud 
were still normal in appearance except for a slight discoloration at the 
base of the midrib extending up about three-fourths of aninch. The 
young fruit was also discolored, discoloration beginning at the stigma 
and working back. No acervuli or perithecia developed on the two 
young leaves and the fruit. 

Since the foregoing was written, Essig (35) has recommended plac- 
ing leaves in moist chamber to determine the presence of this fungus 
in lemon groves. 

CULTURES. 


On December 12 two plates were poured, using conidia from a lemon 
leaf in moist chamber. On December 17 an abundant growth was 
present in the two plates, which differed greatly in appearance, 
though both appeared to be pure cultures. In one the mycelium 
was colorless and uniformly distributed over the surface showing 
many minute acervuli. Brown chlamydospores had also formed 
against the surface of the glass. No sete were found. In the other 
plate the mycelium was slightly colored and denser, with dark points 
suggesting the beginnings of perithecia. No spores were yet found 
in this plate. On January 14 acervuli were thickly and uniformly 
distributed over the surface of the first plate and a few large acervuli 
were present in the second plate. Sete were also found in the second 
plate but none in the first. No perithecia developed in either. 
Subcultures made from both plates to flasks of corn meal made a 
growth which was identical in appearance and produced an abund- 
ance of pink acervuli. No perithecia were found. 

On December 18 four plates were poured, using conidia from four 
separate acervuli from the same leaf in moist chamber. Numerous 
acervuli developed in all, showing a tendency to form about cavities 
im the agar where portions had been removed for subcultures. This 
behavior was also shown in plates made from the orange, but was 
not noticed in the other plates from lemon. 
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On May 28 cultures were made in five flasks of corn meal by trans- 
planting a portion of the discolored epidermis, the so-called ‘‘tear- 
stain,’ of a lemon received from Bonita, Cal. The surface of the 
lemon had been sterilized by thorough washing with corrosive- 
sublimate solution. Appressoria or chlamydospores of Gloeosporium 
were found on the surface of the discolored skin. On June 2 the five 
flasks apparently contained pure cultures of Glomerella and were 
identical in appearance with those made in the same way from pomelo. 
Conidia were abundant, but no setz were seen. 

In discussing the diseases of the lemon caused by this fungus in 
California, Essig (35) states that the most satisfactory method of 
controlling them yet tried is by spraying with 4-4-50 Bordeaux 
mixture. ‘This statement also accords with the results of Rolfs (66). 


CITRUS NOBILIS LOUR. (MANDARIN). 


Glomerella cingulata (Stonem.) 8. and v. S. 
DEVELOPMENT ON LEAVES IN MOIST CHAMBER. 


On January 29 four apparently healthy leaves from greenhouse 
plants were treated as usual and placed in a sterile moist chamber. 
On February 11 acervuli of Glomerella were present on all, having 
developed first at the base of the midrib. On February 29 a few 
perithecia with ascospores were found. Perithecia of the same 
Glomerella were also found on spotted leaves from the same plant, 
which had been kept in moist chamber. 


CULTURES. 


On March 20 two tube cultures were made from acervuli on the 
leavesin moist chamber. These cultures produced a growth of normal 
appearance, with acervuli but no perithecia. On October 7 two plates 
were poured, using conidia from aleafin moist chamber. These plates 
produced an abundance of acervuli. A very few sete were found. 
Setze had also been found on the leaves from which the cultures were 
made but they were not numerous. Subcultures from these plates 
also produced an abundance of acervuli, but no sete were seen and 
no perithecia ever developed, though perithecia with immature asci 
were found on the leaves from which the original cultures were made. 

On November 14 subcultures on corn meal were made from the tubes 
just described. Many large acervulisoon formed. The spore masses 
frequently ran together and formed pink masses covering about one- 
half the surface of the medium. Dark spots resembling perithecia 
were also present but no asci or ascospores could be found. These 
cultures were kept until the following March, but no fertile perithecia 
were found and no setz were observed. 
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It will be noted that perfect perithecia and asci of Glomerella 
were frequently produced upon leaves of the various citrus species 
when placed in a moist chamber. It is therefore somewhat remark- 
able that in only one case, that of the pomelo, were we able to get 
perithecia to develop in cultures. 

The fungus from all the citrus hosts showed very similar clavate 
in cultures and can not be distinguished from that on most other 
fruits. When old the mycelium is usually of a dark greenish or 
smoky color. The form of the fungus growing on citrus species has 
apparently been described several times under different names in 
both its conidial and ascogenous conditions. The conidial form has 
been treated by Rolfs (66) and others as Colletotrichwm gloeosporioides 
Penz. (63). To judge from the descriptions and figures, it has also 
received several other generic and specific names. The conidia have 
been found to vary from 11 to 19.5 by 4.5 to 6 ». The ascospores 
vary from 16 to 19 by 4.5 to 6 p. 

The perithecial form has apparently been described under several 
different names, including Physalospora citricola Penz. It is also 
found under Laestadia socia Penz. 


COFFEA ARABICA L. (COFFEE). 
Glomerella cingulata (Stonem.) S. and v. S. 
DEVELOPMENT ON LEAVES IN MOIST CHAMBER. 


On December 4 leaves showing dead spots but no acervuli were 
taken from a coffee plant in the greenhouse. The surfaces were 
sterilized as usual and the leaves placed in a moist chamber. On 
December 30 acervuli and mature perithecia of Glomerella were found 
on these leaves. Setze were present in the acervuli. 

On January 29 two apparently healthy young leaves of the same 
age were treated in the same manner and placed in a sterilized moist 
chamber. On February 13 numerous acervuli were present on a 
discolored area, which extended downward from the tip of one of 
the leaves. The other leaf was entirely discolored but no acervuli 
were present. Later, perithecia of Glomerella were found associated 
with the acervuli on both leaves. 


CULTURES. 


On December 12 plates were poured using conidia from the leaves in 
moist chamber, on which perithecia developed later. A single conid- 
ium was located in one plate and transferred to atube. On Decem- 
ber 19 one plate had become contaminated and was discarded. The 
other contained a growth of the fungus of the usual appearance. 
Conidia were found. On December 26 acervuli were present in 
abundance in the tube and also in the plate. No sete or perithecia 
were found. On January 8 two flasks of corn-meal agar were inocu- 
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lated by transfer of conidia from the tube culture from the single co- 
nidium mentioned above. On January 20 an abundant greenish 
growth was present, and many dark bodies resembling perithecia 
were forming. Many acervuli were also present. No setz were 
found and no perithecia ever matured sufficiently to show asci and 
ascospores. 

On June 12 two slant agar tubes were made by transfer from the 
single conidium culture. These tubes produced a growth of the usual 
appearance and small acervuli formed, but no perithecia were ever 
found. 

The growth and appearance of the conidial form from the coffee 
closely resembles that from other hosts, especially the Citrus species. 
Setz and perithecia developed on the leaves in moist chamber but 
neither were found in the cultures made from the same leaves. The 
conidia from the leaves in moist chamber measured 13.5 to 16.5 by 5 
to6 yu. The conidia in culture varied from 15 to 18.5 by 4.5 to 6 
The ascospores from the leaves (PI. I, figs. 14 and 14a) measured 15 to 
18 by 5 to 6 w. No paraphyses were found. ‘The perithecial form 
found on the leaves suggested Laestadia coffercola Speg. (86). The asco- 
spores of this species are said to be obovate, and the measurements 
given are rather less than usual in Glomerella cingulata. ‘Two species 
of Colletotrichum and two species of Gloeosporium have been described 
from coffee leaves. The descriptions of these species show no diag- 
nostic characters sufficient to separate them satisfactorily. Gloeo- 
sporium coffeanum Delacr. (23) evidently refers to this species also. 


COSTUS SPECIOSUS (KOENIG) SMITH (SPIRAL FLAG). 
Glomerella cingulata (Stonem.) S. and v. S. 


On January 30 portions of a leaf showing large dead areas were 
sterilized as usual and placed in a sterile moist chamber. On Febru- 
ary 7 acervuli were found on these leaves, and on February 14 many 
mature perithecia of Glomerella were present. Asci and ascospores 
are shown in Plate II, figures 21 and 21a. No fungus of this kind in 
either stage could be found reported on this host. 

On February 7 two tube cultures were made by a transter of conidia 
from the leaf in the moist chamber, each culture from a different 
acervulus. On February 24 one large acervulus was present in one 
tube and a few large sterile dark bodies in the other. On July 7 a 
few acervuli were present in the second. The peritheciumlike bodies 
were still sterile and no asci were ever found. The general appearance 
of the growth in the tubes was much like that of the fungus from other 
hosts but somewhat lighter colored. The conidia from the specimens 
in moist chamber showed the usual variations in shape, and they 
varied in measurement from 12 to 18 by 4.5 to 6 w. The conidia in 
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cultures varied from 10 to 16.5 by 4.5 ». The ascospores from the 
leaves in moist chamber showed the usual shape and varied from 
15 to 21.5 by 5 to 6 pz. 


CRATAEGUS SP. 
Glocosporium fructigenum Berk. 


On December 12 three flasks of corn-meal agar were inoculated 
with spores from acervuli on a fruit of Crataegus which had been 
collected from a tree on the Department of Agriculture grounds 
and kept in moist chamber. The appearance of the acervuli and 
the decay of the fruit closely resembled that of the bitter rot of the 
apple. Conidia developed in these cultures and small dark bodies 
resembling perithecia were found in all the flasks, but no asci or 
ascospores were obtained. 


CUCUMIS SATIVUS L. (CUCUMBER). 
Gloeosporium lagenarium (Pass.) Sacc. and Roum. 


On June 20 four plates were poured, using conidia from a cucumber 
leaf collected at Portsmouth, Va. Two days later transfers were 
made to slant agar tubes. On July 6 the tubes showed an abun- 
dance of acervuli with a dense growth of brown sete. The cultures 
became contaminated and no perithecia were formed. No oppor- 
tunity was offered for a further study of this form and its identity 
with the others described is therefore uncertain. 


CUCURBITA PEPO L. (SQUASH). 
Gloeosporium lagenarium (Pass.) Sacc. and Roum. 


On October 17 four plates were poured, using conidia from acervuli 
on a squash. The conidia and acervuli were of the same general 
appearance as those from other hosts. Setze were abundant. On 
October 22 conidia were abundant in all the plates, but were scat- 
tered, no distinct acervuli being formed. The conidia were un- 
usually variablein size, ranging from 8 to30 uinlength. Inthethickly 
sown plates dark bodies suggesting perithecia were abundant. None 
-of these dark bodies were present in the thinly sown plates. These 
peritheciumlike bodies always remained sterile. Chlamydospores 
were also abundant. The mycelium was light colored. Later, many 
acervuli with pale pink masses of conidia developed in the tubes, and 
also an abundance of the sterile perithecia. The cultures were kept 
until January 13, but no ascospores were ever found in the perithecia. 
The writers’ cross-inoculations of squash with the fungus from the 
grape were successful, but this does not necessarily prove that the 
organisms are the same. No inoculations from the squash to other 
fruits were made. 
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CURCULIGO SP. 
Glomerella cingulata (Stonem.) 8. and v. 8. 


On January 30 a leaf of this plant from the greenhouse, showing an 
elongated dead area in the center which bore acervuli of Gloeosporium 
and immature perithecia, was sterilized in the usual manner and 
placed in a moist chamber. On February 3 many dark spots had 
appeared on the apparently healthy portions of the leaf. Acervuli 
soon appeared in abundance, and later, setzewerefound. On February 
17 many mature perithecia of Glomerella were also present. Neither 
form of this fungus appears to have been heretofore reported on this 
host. 

On February 7 two tube cultures were made by transfer of conidia 
from the leaf in moist chamber. Acervuli with pinkish masses of 
conidia soon developed, also chlamydosporelike bodies. No _ peri- 
thecia appeared, and subcultures kept until January 23 produced 
none. The conidia on the leaves varied from 14 to 16.5 by 4.5 to 6.75 p. 
The ascospores measured from 12 to 24 by 5.5 to6 yw. An ascus and 
ascospores are shown in Plate II, figures 22 and 22a. No characters 
could be found either on the host or in the cultures to distinguish 
this fungus from that occurring upon various other hosts. 


ERIOBOTRYA JAPONICA (THUNB.) LINDL. (LOQUAT). 
Glomerella cingulata (Stonem.) 8. and v. 8. 


On January 29 an apparently healthy leaf taken from a green- 
house plant which also showed some spotted leaves was treated as 
usual and placed in a moist chamber. On February 11 the leaf had 
turned dark brown and a few scattered acervuli were present. On 
April 8 acervuli were abundantly scattered over the surface. Setee 
were sometimes present. No perithecia were found. 

On the same date two spotted leaves from the same plant were 
placed in moist chamber. On February 12 abundant acervuli were 
present on these leaves. On February 20 perithecia of Glomerella 
were also found on the leaves. 

Pure cultures made from acervuli from the leaves in moist chamber 
‘produced an abundance of typical acervuli, but no perithecia were 
ever found. The conidia from the leaves ranged from 12 to 18 by 
4.5 to 6 ; the ascospores from 15 to 19.5 by 5to6 yw. Neither stage 
of this fungus seems to have been described from this host heretofore. 
Asci and ascospores are shown in Plate I, figures 11 and 11a. 
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FICUS CARICA L. (FIG). 


Glomerella cingulata (Stonem.) S. and v. 8S. 
Colletotrichum carica Stevens and Hall. 


On April 23 plates were poured with conidia from the fruit of a fig 
received from Georgia. These plates produced conidia. The gen- 
eral appearance of the growth was very similar to that of the fungus 
from other hosts. Subcultures in tubes produced large scattered 
acervuli. Setz were present but not numerous. No perithecia 
were found in these cultures. 

On May 29 streak cultures were made on slant agar tubes, using 
conidia from acervuli on a decaying fig received from Norfolk, Va. 
On June 4 no acervuli were found, but a few perithecia with asci 
not quite mature had appeared. Later, mature asci were found in 
one tube. These asci were slightly shorter and broader than the 
average. Some of them contained only two or four spores. Normal 
asci and spores were also present, however. Other tube cultures 
developed later an abundance of typical perithecia. The asci 
showed a greater variability in size than usual on other hosts. (See 
Pl. II, figs. 29 and 29a.) 

On July 3 cultures were made using conidia from a stem of the fig 
from Norfolk. An abundance of acervuli were produced in these 
cultures. Setz were sometimes present and sometimes apparently 
wanting. Chlamydospores were also found. The conidial form is 
evidently Colletotrichum carica Stevens and Hall (88), and it can not 
be distinguished, so far as the descriptions go, from several other 
species which have been published. This fungus showed no charac- 
ters, either in culture or on the host, which would serve to distinguish 
it from forms occurring upon other species of Ficus as well as those on 
other fruits, especially the apple. This identity is also confirmed by 
the cross-inoculation experiments with apples and grapes described 
later. Edgerton (31), who apparently studied the same organism, 
also states that it does not differ in any way from the form on the apple. 
As a result of numerous measurements of asci and ascospores, we 
find the asci range from 53 to 115 by 10.5 to 15 yw. The ascospores 
vary from 13 to 21 by 5 to7 vp. 


FICUS ELASTICA ROXB. (RUBBER PLANT). 


Glomerella cingulata (Stonem.) S. and v. 8. 
Neozimmermannia elasticae (Zimm.) Koord. 


DEVELOPMENT ON LEAVES IN MOIST CHAMBER. 


On January 14 apparently normal healthy leaves were taken from 

a greenhouse plant, treated as usual, and placed in a sterile moist 

chamber. On January 20 dark spots. began to appear on the leaves. 

On February 14 the leaves were entirely discolored. No acervuli 
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were present, but a few mature perithecia of Glomerella were found. 
Later, acervuli also developed. 

On July 12 another apparently normal healthy leaf was treated in 
the same manner. On July 20 the under surface of the leaf had be- 
come light chocolate brown and was thickly covered with minute 
acervuli. Some larger, brighter colored ones were found on the petiole 
and about the midrib. No perithecia were found on this leaf. Many 
other leaves of this host have been treated in the same manner at 
different times, usually producing both conidia and ascospores. 


CULTURES. 


On February 11 streak agar tube cultures were made, using conidia 
from a leafin moist chamber. On April 8 perithecia were abundant 
in one tube, being mostly aggregated in masses about the bases of 
old acervuli. Appressoria were also abundant on the surface of the 
glass in the upper part of the tube. Subcultures on corn meal in 
flasks produced an abundance of fertile perithecia also. 

On April 1 bits of leaf bearing mature perithecia with ascospores 
were transferred to flasks of corn meal. On April 26 an abundant 
srowth of conidia and also mature perithecia were found. Sete 
were sometimes found in the cultures but not regularly. 

Koorders (54) has investigated this form of the fungus as it occurs 
in Java. He refers the perithecial form to a new genus, Neozimmer- 
mannia. There is, however, nothing in his description to separate 
his fungus from Glomerella and specimens of our plant submitted 
to Dr. Koorders for examination were said by him to be identical 
with his fungus. The conidial form has been called Gloeosporium 
elasticae Cke. and Mass. It can not be distinguished from the forms 
found on other Ficus spp. The asci were found to vary from 52 to 
82.5 by 7.5 to 12 w. Plate II, figures 18 and 18a, shows an ascus and 
ascospores. 


FICUS LONGIFOLIA-SCHOTT. 
Glomerella cingulata (Stonem.) S. and v. S. 
DEVELOPMENT ON LEAVES IN MOIST CHAMBER. 


On November 18 two leaves of Ficus longifolia showing small dead 
areas were taken from a greenhouse plant, treated as usual, and placed 
in a sterile moist chamber. On December 6 numerous acervuli 
were present, producing masses of salmon-colored conidia. No 
setze were found at this time. On January 4 sete were present and 
also perithecia with mature asci and ascospores. 

On January 29 another apparently healthy, normal leaf was taken 
from a greenhouse plant, sterilized as usual, and placed in moist 


chamber. On February 15 the leaf showed discolored spots of a 
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dark-brown color and a few acervuli were found. Perithecia were 
also present, especially along the midrib. Some were single and 
others aggregated in groups. Mature asci were seen. The perithecia 
and ascospores were apparently identical with those obtained from 
other species of Ficus and could not be distinguished from the forms 
of Glomerella from various other hosts. Asci and ascospores are 
shown on Plate II, figures 19 and 19a. 


CULTURES. 


On December 12 plates were poured, using conidia from leaves in 
moist chamber. The growth was of the usual character and pro- 
duced a few acervuli, but no perithecia ever appeared. 

On February 3 subcultures from these plates were made in flasks 
of corn meal. The course of development was as usual, and on Feb- 
ruary 25 acervuli with pinkish masses of conidia were present. 
Peritheciumlike bodies were also found on the sides of the flask, but 
no asci or ascospores could be discovered. 

On April 28 plates of different dilutions were poured, using conidia 
from the cultures just described. On May 4 the plate most thinly 
sown showed a considerable number of acervuli. The next plate, 
in which more conidia were used, showed very few acervuli. The 
third plate, in which a still larger quantity of spores was used, showed 
many scattered conidia but no acervuli. In the cultures where 
numerous spores were sown, acervuli were much fewer than in those 
where the spores were more scattered. This behavior may perhaps 
have some direct relation to the greater quantity of nutriment avail- 
able in the case of the thinnersowings than in the other. No perithecia 
were ever found in these cultures, although perithecia were present 
on the leaves from which the cultures were made. This may possibly 
have been due to the fact that both fertile and sterile strains were 
present on the leaves and the conidia used happened to be taken from 
acervuli belonging to a nonperithecium-producing strain. 

Conidia from leaves in moist chamber varied from 15 to 20 by 
5 to 6 », averaging slightly thicker than in most of the other forms. 
Conidia in plates varied from 13.5 to 16.5 by 5 to 6 w. Ascospores 
ranged from 15 to 22 by 4.5 to 6 w. No paraphyses were seen. 


GINKGO BILOBA L. 
Glomerella cingulata (Stonem.) S. and v. 8. 


Fallen leaves of this plant taken from the grounds of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture were washed as usual and placed in a sterile 
moist chamber. In a short time acervuli of Gloeosporium formed on 
the leaves. 

On November 13 potato-plug cultures were made by transferring 
conidia from the acervuli on the leaves in the moist chamber. On 
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November 23 an abundance of white mycelium was present in the 
cultures, also a number of black patches looking like areas of develop- 
ing perithecia. On December 9 a flask of corn meal in which a sub- 
culture had been made from a potato plug showed an abundance af 
mature perithecia with asci and ascospores, which appeared identical 
with those of the Glomerella from other hosts. 

On December 13 three plates were poured, using ascospores from 
the flask culture just described. On December 19 all the plates 
showed perithecia and also conidia. 

On January 4 other plates were poured from the same material 
apparently containing ascospores only. Conidia developed in a few 
days, and perithecia also appeared later. 

On January 23 subcultures were made in fiasks of corn meal. On 
February 9 an abundance of perithecia and mature asci were present. 
Very few conidia were found. The fungus used in all these cultures 
appeared to belong to a race in which the perithecial form predomi- 
nated. So far as known, no organism belonging to this group has 
heretofore been described or reported from the ginkgo. Plate II, 
figures 27 and 27a, shows an ascus and ascospores from leaves of this 
host. 


GLEDITSIA TRIACANTHOS L. (HONEY LOCUST). 
Glomerella cingulata (Stonem.) S. and v. S. 


On November 24 cultures in flasks of corn meal were made by trans- 
ferring conidia from an acervulus on a leaf taken from a locust tree 
on the grounds of the Department of Agriculture. A little leaf tissue 
was also included in this transfer. On December 1 all of the cultures 
were identical in appearance and showed an abundant growth of 
young perithecia of Glomerella with asci but no fully mature asco- 
spores. No acervulior conidia wereseen. On December 9 there was 
an abundance of mature perithecia and ascospores present. No dis- 
tinct acervuli or conidia were positively identified in these cultures, 
though the cultures were derived from conidia or conidia-bearing 
mycelium from the leaf of the host. On January 4 poured plates were 
made, using ascospores from the flask cultures just mentioned. These 
ascospores germinated readily and produced a growth of the usual 
appearance. On January 8 conidia were found in these cultures. 
On January 10 two more plates were poured, using ascospores from 
the same cultures. These spores germinated, and on January 15 
perithecia were found at many points in the plates. This strain also 
showed a great predominance of perithecia. In other respects it 
appeared identical with the Glomerella from other hosts. An ascus 
and ascopores from cultures from this host are shown in Plate II, 
figures 20 and 20a. 
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GOSSYPIUM HIRSUTUM L. (COTTON). 


Glomerella gossypu Edge. 
Colletotrichum gossypit South. 


DEVELOPMENT ON BOLLS AND STEMS IN MOIST CHAMBER. 


On February 20 leafless tips of cotton stems received from Lome, 
Togoland, western Africa, were treated as usual and placed in sterile 
moist chamber. ‘These specimens showed dried whitish patches, sug- 
gesting old acervuli of Colletotrichum gossypw, but no conidia could be 
found. On February 23 acervuli with the characteristic brown setz 
of this species were present on the stems. ‘Transfers from these 
acervuli to flasks of corn meal produced an abundant growth of 
conidia and a dark mycelium but no perithecia. 

On May 7 eight apparently healthy bolls about three-fourths grown 
were taken from a single plant in the greenhouse. The surface was 
sterilized as usual and the bolls placed in a moist chamber. On May 
22 these bolls were more or less discolored, but no fungus was visible. 
On May 25 one of the largest bolls was almost completely covered 
with acervuli of Colletotrichum gossypu. On June 17 four other 
bolls also showed acervuli. As these bolis had been in the same 
chamber with the other, it is possible that infection came from the 
first boll. 

On June 22 five other bolls of various ages were treated in the same 
way, but no Colletotrichum developed on any of them. These 
experiments would appear to indicate that the fungus on the cotton 
is able to live in a dormant or hibernating condition, as has been 
found to be the case with most of the other forms. 


CULTURES. 


On October 28, 1905, sections from a diseased cotton boll were 
transferred to flasks of corn meal. These all developed a growth 
resembling that of the cotton anthracnose, and on November 23 one 
flask showed acervuli with pink masses of conidia and also perithecia 
with aseospores not quite mature. All the other flasks showed a lux- 
uriant growth of a white mycelium and conidia. Transfers were made 
from a flask producing perithecia. These also produced perithécia 
and ascospores. 

Tests were also made of the effect of corrosive-sublimate solution, 
1 to 1,000, on conidia of this fungus, the spores being treated from 
five to seven minutes and then transferred to poured plates. Check 
plates were made at the same time to determine the vitality of the 
spores. The checks grew luxuriantly, but no growth appeared in the 
plates sown with spores treated with corrosive sublimate, indicating 
that they had all been killed. 
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The appearance of this fungus in cultures is quite characteristic 
and remarkably uniform. The mycelium usually becomes dark 
colored rather early in its growth and the acervuli quite constantly 
produce an abundance of setz which occasionally bear conidia, 
evidently indicating the derivation of the setz from ordinary conidio- 
phores. The production of the perithecial form of this fungus was 
first reported by the writers (75) in 1907 from the cultures described 
above. Later, Edgerton (29), 1909, reported finding the perithecial 
form on cotton bolls in Louisiana and named the fungus Glomerella 
gossypvi. Since this fungus appears to possess certain morphological 
characters both under natural conditions and in cultures sufficient to 
separate it from its near relatives, it is apparently deserving of 
specific rank. Cross-inoculation experiments also seem to sustain 
this conclusion. An ascus and ascospores are shown in Plate I, 
figures 12 and 12a. 


HEDYSCEPE SP. (PALM) 
Glomerella cingulata (Stonem.) S. and v. S. 


Acervuli and perithecia with ascospores agreeing in all essential 
particulars with those of Glomerella as it occurs on other hosts were 
found on leaves of this host in the Department greenhouse. No pure 
cultures were obtained of this form. An ascus and ascospores from 
this material are shown in Plate II, figures 26 and 26a. 


LIGUSTRUM VULGARE L. (PRIVET). 


Glomerella cingulata (Stonem.) S. and v. S. 
Gloeosporium cingulatum Atk. 


DEVELOPMENT ON LEAVES AND STEMS IN MOIST CHAMBER. 


Diseased leaves and stems of privet sent from Digby, Nova Scotia, 
and received September 30, showed fertile perithecia agreeing with 
the description of Glomerella cingulata except that the measure- 
ments of the ascospores were slightly less than those given by Stone- 
man (89). A single acervulus bearing conidia of the usual form and 
also showing a few setz was also found on a sunken light-brown spot 
on one stem. This twig and others showing dark swollen points 
suggesting immature acervuli or perithecia were placed in a sterile 
moist chamber. 

On October 4 mature perithecia had developed on this material 
and ascospores were oozing from the ostioles in light pinkish masses. 
Conidia developed a little later on the leaves and stems also. Peri- 
thecia also developed on the leaves in moist chamber. 
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On October 16 plates were poured, using conidia from a leaf in the 
moist chamber. On October 24 many dark acervuli were present, 


‘the color being due in part to the dark basal hyphe and in’part to 


the brown setz. On November 6 many mature perithecia were also 
found in the plates. Subcultures made by transfer of conidia from 
these plates also developed perithecia. Several other cultures made 
from the same material produced both acervuli with sets and mature 
perithecia with ascospores. In some of the cultures the perithecial 
form predominated. 

In order to study the behavior of the fungus with reference to its 
variability in different generations under practically the same con- 
ditions, a pure line or strain was isolated by taking single conidia 
from a plate which had also produced ascospores. These were trans- 
ferred to tubes of corn-meal agar. The plates from which they were 
taken finally developed acervuli with sets; also some perithecia. 
Only one of the tubes containing a single conidium gave a pure 
culture; the others became contaminated. This one produced several 
rather definite areas of mature perithecia and a few acervult bearing 
pinkish masses of conidia. The second generation was obtained by 
transfers of conidia from this tube to two others. One of these tubes 
produced an abundance of perithecia, while the other contained 
fewer perithecia and a greater development of mycelium. Conidia 
were present in both, but were few and did not form in large, distinct 
acervuli. These cultures had the same general appearance as the 
first generations from ascospores described below. 

On October 18 pure-line cultures were started, using a single 
ascospore from a poured plate made from ascospores derived from 
the original twigs. This culture developed a rather scanty growth 
of light-colored mycelium with but few conidia. Later, a few peri- 
thecia were found, but asci had not developed. The culture became 
contaminated with bacteria and was discarded. 

One tube, to which a whole ascus had been transferred, produced a 
few inconspicuous acervuli with sete and later an abundance of peri- 
thecia with mature asci and spores. Transfers were made from this 
tube, producing the second ascospore generation. A few conidia 
developed but no distinct acervuli. Mature perithecia and ascospores 
were also formed. The perithecia were not evenly distributed, as 
was sometimes the case in other cultures, especially those from the 
form on Persea gratissvma. 

Generation 3 was started by transfer of perithecia from generation 2. 
This culture produced an abundance of perithecia and a few conidia 
without acervuli. The appearance of the cultures was very similar 
to that of generation 2. 
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For generation 4, six transfers were made of perithecia from genera- 
tion 3. These soon developed numerous small acervuli with sete. 
Few perithecia formed in these cultures. Other cultures made at 
the same time from ascospores from another series from this host 
made a growth of quite different appearance, no acervuli and very 
few conidia being formed. Few perithecia appeared. A further dis- 
cussion of the pedigreed cultures will be given later. 

Vive transfers of single conidia were made from a plate subculture 
originally from a single ascospore culture. The growth produced in 
the five tubes was identical in appearance. <A few acervuli developed 
near the point of inoculation and concentric rings of perithecia 
extended to the base of the culture. No asci were produced, however, 
sofar as could befound. Plates poured from conidia from one of these 
tubes developed an abundance of conidia, but no distinct acervuli 
were formed. Chlamydospores and perithecia were present, but, as 
in the preceding generation, no asci developed. 

The spores of this form, both ascospores and conidia, were very 
variable in size. The conidia in cultures ranged from 12 to 33 by 
4.5 to 7 ». On the host they ranged from 12 to 21 by 4.5 to 6 p. 
Ascospores from the host ranged from 13.5 to 23 by 4.5 to 5.5 yp. 
Ascospores from cultures varied from 16.5 to 24 by 5 to 6 u. 

Miss Stoneman (89) gives the ascospore measurements of this 
species as 20 to 28 by 5 to 7 », which still further extends their range 
of variation. Unless the study of a vast number of spores from 
various localities should establish a constant mean spore measure- 
ment decidedly different from that found in Glomerella from other 
hosts, there seems to be no way of distinguishing this plant specifically 
from it. An ascus and ascospores are shown in Plate II, figures 17 
and 17a. 

MALUS SYLVESTRIS MILL (APPLE). 


Glomerella cingulata (Stonem.) S. and v. S. 
Glomerella rufomaculans (Berk.) S. and v. S. 
Gloeosporium fructigenum Berk. 


Several attempts were made to develop this fungus from twigs of 
the 1-year-old growth taken from trees which had been badly 
affected with bitter-rot. In the 12 trials made no Gloeosporium 
was obtained in the cultures. 

The production of the perithecial form from this host has already 
been described by several writers, both on the host and in pure cul- 
tures. It is therefore unnecessaly to give a detailed account of our 
work on this point. Fertile perithecia of Glomerella are often pro- 
duced on apples which have been attacked by bitter-rot; and they are 
also frequently obtained in cultures, though their production can not 
be depended upon in any particular strain. Here, as in forms from 
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other hosts, there appear to be fertile and sterile strains so far as the pro- 
duction of ascospores is concerned. Fertile perithecia have been pro- 
duced in flasks of corn meal by transplanting portions of an apple taken 
from just beneath the skin where ascogenous perithecia were formed, 
-and subcultures from these have continued to produce perithecia. 

Leaves from trees badly affected with bittér-rot produced acervuli 
of Glomerella in abundance when kept in a sterile moist chamber. 
From this host, as from others, a strain of the fungus is sometimes 
obtained which produces peritheciumlike bodies in which no asco- 
spores develop. — 

CULTURES. 


Fifteen tube. cultures, made September 14, using conidia from 
acervuli on different bitter-rot spots on a Willow Twig apple from 
Vienna, Va., all developed perithecia but no acervuli. In five of the 
tubes the perithecia were fertile, producing asci and ascospores. 
The other 10 produced only immature or sterile perithecia. Apples 
inoculated with ascospores from these cultures developed bitter-rot, 
followed by the production of fertile perithecia but no acervuli, 
indicating in this strain the great predominance of the perithecial 
form. Cultures made from apple leaves from West Virginia, obtained 
from Mr. Rand, produced perithecia with asci somewhat smaller than 
usual, as shown in Plate III, figure 39. Cultures of this form grown 
on sterile apple twigs also showed a few brownish ascospores. 

The spore measurements of Glomerella as found on this host and 
in cultures are as follows: Asci from fruit in moist chamber 69 to 78 
by 6 to 10.5 y, in cultures 54 to 110 by 7.5 to 13 4; ascospores from 
apple 15 to 21 by 4.5 to 6 w; ascospores in cultures 13.5 to 21 by 
4.5to6y. Variations in the asci from this host are shown in Plate 
III, figures 35 to 39. Plate I, figures 3 and 3a, also shows an ascus 
and ascospores of the same. 


CHROMOGENIC FORM. 


On November 16 four plates of corn-meal agar were poured from a 
single acervulus of Glomerella from an apple from Vienna, Va., which 
had been kept in moist chamber in the laboratory. These cultures 
produced an abundance of acervuli and chlamydospores. In the 
dilute plates the acervuli were numerous; in the thickly sown plates 
acervuli were almost entirely wanting and the conidia scattered. 
These cultures when about a week old began to take on a pinkish 
color, the color apparently being developed in the agar and not in the 
mycelium of the fungus. Four tubes inoculated by transfer of spores 
from four different acervuli from this same plate were made to deter- 
mine whether this chromogenic character was possessed by other 
acervuli and whether it persisted. Four days later a slight pinkish 
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tinge was visible in all the cultures, and at the end of a week the agar had 
become a decided pink color, and acervuli were present in all the tubes. 

On November 24 three more plates and three tubes were made from 
an acervulus on the same apple used in the previous cultures. From 
the poured plates six transfers of single germinated conidia were 
made to tubes. 

On November 28,.three cultures made by direct transfer from an 
acervulus on the same apple showed the same pink color observed in 
all previous cultures from this apple. Acervuliwere present. There 
was no color in the plates at this time, though acervuli were present. 

On November 30 the pink color was very conspicuous in the six 
single-spore cultures, and the cultures were practically identical in 
appearance with those in the other tubes. The appearance of the 
pink color in all the pure single-spore cultures completely dispelled 
the natural suspicion that the first cultures might have been con- 
taminated. These cultures, though kept for several months, never 
developed any dark mycelium, the growth of hyphe being white or 
only slightly grayish. The cultures differed in this respect from most 
other cultures from apples and other hosts, which usually produce more 
or less of a dark greenish or smoky-colored mycelium, especially 
when old. Chlamydospores were present in these cultures, but 
differed slightly from the usual form, many being large and regular. 
In the following June transfers were made from these old cultures, 
which were still living, toslant agartubes. The growth was very slow. 
On September 4 conidia were present, and the agar showed a slight 
pinkish color. One tube showed little or no color. Other transfers 
from a tube showing color made a more abundant growth of acervuli 
and showed more of the pinkish color. 

On December 4 two sound apples were inoculated by puncture, 
using conidia from one of the single-spore cultures from this chromo- 
genic form. The surface of the apples was carefully sterilized by 
washing as usual, after which they were placed in a sterile moist 
chamber. Decay began at the points of inoculation in a few days, 
and on December 17 the decayed areas on both of the apples were 
more than an inch in diameter and slight pustules, apparently young 
acervuli, were developing on the skin. On December 26 acervuli 
having all the characteristics of Glomerella were numerous on the 
decayed spots. The conidia were extremely variable. No sete 
were found. 

On January 4 and 5 plates were poured, using conidia from one of 
the inoculated apples just described. Four transfers were made of 
single germinating spores to tubes of agar. The general appearance 
and development of the fungus in these tubes was very similar to that 
in the previous cultures of this chromogenic form. One culture failed 
to grow; the other three soon began to show the pink color m the 
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medium. The color in these cultures never became quite so pro- 
nounced as in some others. 
On January 6 six tube cultures were made by transfer of conidia 
from a single acervulus in one of the single-spore cultures just 
described. Three were on prune agar and three on a synthetic 
medium. ‘The cultures on prune agar made rapid growth, produced 
an abundance of acervuli, and the medium became a decided pink 
color. No perithecia or peritheciumlike bodies ever appeared in any 
of these cultures. The constant white or grayish color of the myce- 
lium, the chromogenic character of the fungus, and the variation in 
the conidia suggested very strongly the possibility that we were 
dealing with an organism different from the common bitter-rot fungus 
of the apple. The conidia were very variable in size. Those which 
were scattered were rather smaller than usual, and those borne in the 
acervuli were large and more uniformly pointed at the ends. As no 
perithecial form was found on the fruit from which the cultures were 
obtained nor in any of the cultures, it is possible that this may repre- 
sent a distinct species or variety. 


EUROPEAN FORM. 


Schneider-Orelli (69) has recently reported the results of compara- 
tive studies of the conidial stage of Glomerella cingulata sent from 
Virginia and Gloeosporium fructiginum Berk. found on apples in Switzer- 
land. He finds very little difference in the morphological characters 
of the American and European forms. A comparison of their 
physiological characteristics showed a difference of 5 degrees centi- 
grade for minimum, maximum, and optimum growth. The minimum 
temperature at which growth occurred in the European material was 
5°, the optimum temperature 23°, and the maximum temperature 27° 
C., while the minimum, optimum, and maximum for the American ma- 
terial was found to be 5 degrees higher, or 10°, 27°, and 32° C., respec- 
tively. Whether this difference would hold good with other races and 
strains from the two countries is a question. ‘The writers have car- 
ried out no such comparative studies but have reason to suspect that 
further work in this direction might show that this physiological char- 
acter is also variable in both the American and Europeanforms. Little 
difference was found in the production of rot caused in stored apples 
when inoculated with the two forms. According to the writer just 
cited, as well as other European pathologists, the bitter-rot fungus is 
not common in Europe and where present causes very little loss. It 
seems probable that this is due, in great part at least, to the less 
favorable climatic conditions prevailing in parts of Europe where 
apples are mostly grown, the low average maximum summer tem- 
perature being perhaps the chief factor as compared with the average 
summer temperatures in the parts of the United States where the dis- 
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ease is most serious. As has been pointed out elsewhere in this 
paper, there is evidence to show considerable difference in the virility 
of different strains of the fungus from different sources in this country, 
and this fact may explain the difference in destructiveness of the 
disease in localities where climatic conditions are apparently equally 
favorable and the disease is present. 


MANGIFERA SP. (MANGO). 


Glomerella cingulata (Stonem.) S. and v. 8. 


On May 6 leaves and stems of mango received from Hallandale, Fla., 
showing acervuli of Gloeosporium, were placed in a moist chamber. 
On May 18 perithecia with immature asci and numerous acervuli 
were found on the leaves, and many acervuli were also present on the 
stems. In the absence of mature ascospores there is a possiblity that 
the périthecial form associated with the conidia was not Glomerella, 
but this is not probable. 

_ On May 29 plates were poured, using conidia from the mango leaves 

in moist chambers, and later, single germinating conidia were trans- 
ferred to tubes. These cultures produced an abundance of large 
acervuli with pink spore masses, and a few sete were found. The 
general characters of the growth were as in the forms from other 
hosts, though the mycelium varied somewhat in quantity and color. 
No perithecia ever occurred in these cultures, though immature peri- 
thecia developed on the leaves from which the cultures were made. 
The conidia from a single acervulus in one of these cultures varied 
from 12 to 25.5 by 3.5 to 6 yu. 


Three species of Gloeosporium have been described from the mango, | 


G. mangae Noack (61), G. mangiferae Henn. (46), and G. raciborski 
Henn. So far as the descriptions go they can not be satisfactorily 
separated. The extremes in the spore measurements given for these 
three species are nearly all included within the range of the measure- 
ments found in the single acervulus just referred to, while sete were 
present in some acervuli and wanting in others. 


MARANTA ARUNDINACEA L. (ARROWROOT). 
Glomerella cingulata (Stonem.) 8. and v. S. 


On January 29 a portion of a leaf of this species, showing a small 
dead area, was taken from a greenhouse plant, treated as usual, and 
placed in a sterile moist chamber. On February 7 acervuli had 
developed, and a little later immature perithecia were found. Tube 
cultures were made by transfer of conidia from the leaf just described. 
These cultures produced a growth of the usual appearance of Glo- 
merella. Numerous acervuli with pinkish masses of conidia were 
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formed. Though the cultures were kept for nearly a year, no peri- 
thecia were ever found in them. The fungus agreed in all essential 
particulars with Glomerella cungulata. 


MUSA PARADISIACA SAPIENTUM (L.) KUNTZ. (BANANA). 
Gloeosporium musarum Cke. and Mass. 


Cultures of this fungus, which is frequently found upon decaying 
bananas, have been made at different times. The growth and appear- 
ance of the fungus in cultures in most cases is somewhat different 
from that of- the other forms grown. A slight amount of white 
mycelium generally appears at first and soon becomes dotted with 
small, dark bodies which suggest perithecia, but when carefully exam- 
ined they prove to be small acervuli. The acervuli usually develop 
in great numbers and, being crowded, produce large continuous masses 
of salmon-pink spores. Chlamydospores were very abundant in 
some cultures. No setz were ever found. A few dark perithecium- 
like bodies were occasionally found in old cultures, but no asci or 
spores ever developed. 

Spore measurements obtained from conidia in a single acervulus 
in a culture were 9 to 28 by 4.5 to 6.5 ww. In other cultures conidia 
were found reaching 34 yw in length and 8.5 » in thickness. With 
no knowledge of the perithecial stage of this form, it is not pos- 
sible to make any positive statements in regard to its identity with 
the species of Glomerella from other hosts. In some cultures it 
showed essentially the same characters and appearance as in the 
forms from other hosts, while in others, as mentioned above, it showed 
rather different characters. 

Most of the attempts to transfer the Gloeosporium on banana to 
other fruits have been failures. Laubert (56) had no success in inocu- 
lations from the banana to apples, though Cobb (21) reports success 
in producing bitter-rot of pears and quinces with the banana fungus. 


OXYCOCCUS MACROCARPUS (AIT.) PERS. (CRANBERRY). 
Glomerella cingulata vaccinit Shear. 


This fungus has been found at various times on both fruit and 
foliage of the cranberry and has already been reported on by the 
senior writer (74). More recently the perithecial form has been again 
obtained in a number of cases from fruit collected in Massachusetts. 
Cross-inoculation experiments with apples have given negative or 
uncertain results. In one case a small decayed spot appeared, and 
a few acervuli formed. It is possible that this variety would adapt 
itself to another host in a few generations as some of the other forms 
have done. 
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PERSEA GRATISSIMA GAERTN. F. (AVOCADO). 
Glomerella cingulata (Stonem.) 8. and v. 8. 


DEVELOPMENT ON LEAVES IN MOIST CHAMBER. 


On January 15 apparently healthy leaves from a greenhouse plant 
with the surfaces sterilized as usual were placed in a sterile moist 
chamber. Dark spots soon appeared on these leaves, and on Febru- 
ary 3 an abundance of acervuli with pinkish masses of conidia were 
present. No perithecia were found. 

On July 1 other leaves of normal appearance from the greenhouse 
were treated in the same manner as the preceding. On July 26 
numerous acervuli were present and also perithecia with immature 
asci. Later, mature asci and spores were found. 

On December 30 leaves showing small dead areas were taken from 
the same source and treated in the same manner as above. On 
January 7 abundant acervuli with sete were found on one of the 
leaves. On January 17 a few mature perithecia were found on the 
same leaf. They were characterized by unusually long beaks. 
Later, acervuli and perithecia developed on the other leaf also. 


CULTURES. 


On December 18 five plates were poured, using conidia from a 
single acervulus on avocado fruit received from Miami, Fla. A few 
setz were present in this acervulus. Three single germinating conidia 
were transferred to tubes. On January 5 both plates and tubes 
differed in appearance from the earlier cultures from Persea, especially 
in the scarcity, or almost complete absence, of conidia. A few dark 
stromatic bodies were present in the plates, but no perithecia. A very 
few acervuli finally developed in the tubes, but no setz or perithecia 
were found. 

On January 6 plates were poured, using conidia from acervuli which 
had developed upon an apple inoculated with conidia from the same 
avocado fruit. A loose white growth of mycelium was produced, 
bearing very few conidia. These cultures differed conspicuously 
from plates poured at the same time, using conidia from the avocado 
fruit. The growth was much more abundant in the latter case and 
the conidia more numerous, suggesting the possibility that the fun- 
gus had lost some of its vitality through its development on the 
apple. A few sete were found later and a few apparently immature 
perithecia finally developed. 

On January 6 more plates were poured, using conidia from the 
same avocado fruit. A luxuriant white growth soon developed, pro- 
ducing an abundance of conidia but no distinct acervuli. Transfers 
to tubes from these plates produced acervuli with an abundance of 
setee and a few apparently immature or sterile perithecia. 
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On April 30 other plates were poured, using conidia from a leaf 
taken from a plant in the greenhouse. Germinating conidia were 
transferred from one of these plates to two tubes. On May 15 both 
the tubes and the plate showed acervuli with pinkish masses of 
conidia, and a number of areas of fertile but immature perithecia 
were found in the plate. The conidia were much more abundant in 
the tubes than in the plates. Later, a few fertile perithecia developed 
in the tubes. Transfers of conidia from these tubes to flasks of corn 
meal grew rapidly and in about a week perithecia formed, but no 
conidia could be found. A little later the perithecia matured and 
gave an abundance of ascospores. Plates poured, using these asco- 
spores, produced few conidia and no distinct acervuli, but numerous 
chlamydospores and an abundance of fertile perithecia. 

Many other transfers from this material, both of conidia and asco- 
spores, showed considerable variation in the appearance of the growth 
and the relative development of conidia and perithecia. Perithecia 
usually predominated in the plates, whether started from conidia or 
ascospores. Conidia were more frequently scattered and hyphomyce- 
tous than in distinct acervuli. Various attempts were made to deter- 
mine whether the amount of culture medium used in the plates or 
the thinness and thickness of the sowing of the spores had any direct 
relation to the production of ascospores or perithecia. In the case 
of a strain of the fungus which normally produced perithecia it 
appeared that perithecia were more numerous and conidia less so 
in plates which were thickly sown. In about a dozen cases peri- 
thecia were found forming along the sides of cotton fibers which 
happened to be present in the agar. This suggested that the resist- 
ance of some solid substance might possibly stimulate their formation. 
In many cases, especially in this form from Persea, the perithecia 
showed a tendency to develop about an acervulus, forming a small 
cluster or group, with the acervulus as a stromatic base. 

Two series of generations of pure-line cultures were started from the 
same original culture of this organism. In one case ascospores only 
were used and in the other case conidia only. The ascospore cultures 
were carried through seven generations on the same medium and under 
practically the same conditions of growth and environment. The 
conidial cultures were carried through 23 generations and their 
behavior was compared with the generations from ascospores, as well 
as with duplicate cultures of each generation. An account of these 
cultures will be given later under the head of ‘‘ Pedigreed cultures.” 

The conidia from leaves in moist chamber varied from 11 to 19.5 
by 4.5 to 5.5 w. Conidia from cultures varied from 12 to 18 by 4.5 
to 6 ». Ascospores from leaves averaged about 18 by 6 yp. Those 
in cultures ranged from 13.5 to 22.5 by 4.5 to 6 w. An ascus and 
ascospores are shown in Plate I, figures 10 and 10a. Bessey (12) 
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and Rolfs (66) have referred the conidial form of the fungus on 
avocado to Colletotrichum gloeosporwides and Bessey (12) reports 
successful cross-inoculations from citrus fruits and mangos, thus 
confirming its identity physiologically as well as morphologically 
with the organism on the orange, which in turn can not be satisfac- 
torily separated from the form on privet, apple, etc. According to 
the authors cited, infection takes place through the flowers. Higgins 
(47) has recently described a serious disease of avocado in Hawaii 
which he considers as probably due to Gloeosporium. Its effect upon 
the plant, attacking as it does flowers, foliage, and shoots, is the 
same as that of the organism just described. 


PHASEOLUS VULGARIS L. (WAX BEAN). 


Glomerella lindemuthianum Shear. n. comb. 
Colletotrichum lindemuthianum Sacc. and Magn. 


Numerous cultures of the bean anthracnose have been made at 
different times and in different seasons. The cultures from conidia 
in most cases have been rather uniform in appearance and behavior, 
agreeing with the descriptions given by Atkinson (3), Whetzel (95), 
Edgerton (30), and others. In 16 slant agar tubes made November 
3 from different acervuli on 5 bean pods the growth soon became very 
dark colored. This appears to be quite a constant characteristic of 
this species, and all the cultures made were practically identical in 
appearance during their growth. No perithecia were produced in 
these cultures. 

The acervuli varied greatly in number and size in different cul- 
tures, and sete, though usually present, were not numerous. Many 
chlamydospores were also found in some cultures. Cultures from 
single conidia, showing the usual appearance of the fungus, are 
shown in Plate VII. 

In December cultures were made in flasks of corn meal by transfer 
of conidia and a bit of tissue from a bean pod bearing acervuli of the 
bean-anthracnose fungus. Later, all of the flasks showed good peri- 
thecia and asci, but conidia were scarce or wanting. An ascus and 
ascospores are shown in Plate I, figures 13 and 13a. These cultures 
finally became contaminated and were discarded. Plates were pre- 
viously made from them, using the crushed perithecia and asci. 
The ascospores germinated readily and produced a dense growth of 
mycelium of the usual appearance. No conidia were found in these 
plates. Other plates poured from the same ascospore material pro- 
duced the same typical mycelial growth; and at the end of 12 days 
perithecia were present in great numbers, but no conidia were found. 
Other plates were poured on March 16. A single ascospore trans- 


ferred to a tube and afterwards to a flask of corn meal produced the 
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usual growth of mycelium; and on April 3 an abundance of perithecia 
with mature asci were present, but no conidia were seen. 

‘This is the only case in the writers’ experience with these organisms 
in which cultures made from ascospores have apparently produced 
no conidia or if they were formed they were so few in number that 
they escaped observation. It does not appear, however, that there 
can be any doubt about these perithecia belonging to the bean an- 
thracnose. The cultures were originally started from the conidial 
form on a bean pod and conidia were found in the first cultures with 
the perithecia. The perithecia, asci, and all the morphological char- 
acters of the fungus agree with Glomerella, as will be observed by 
comparing Plate I, figures 13 and 13a, and also the measurements of 
conidia and ascospores. The fact that conidia were few in the original 
culture and wanting in others apparently shows only an extreme 
variation in this particular, as cultures from different hosts have 
shown a great degree of variability in respect to the relative abund- 
ance of the different spore forms in any race or strain, and there seems 
to be a general tendency on the part of cultures from ascospores to 
produce fewer conidia than do those which originate from conidia. 
In the case of the form from the gooseberry (Ribes oryacanthordes), 
described later, the predominance of perithecia was also very striking. 
Conidia, though present, were usually scattered or formed minute 
acervuli which were very inconspicuous and easily overlooked, 
whereas the perithecia were produced in great numbers and were very 
conspicuous. 

In one other series of cultures from conidia from a bean a few small 
peritheciumlike bodies were found at the edge of the culture, but no 
ascl or ascospores were obtained. 

The appearance and behavior of this organism in cultures, as well 
as the failure of cross-inoculation experiments, apparently shows it to 
possess sufficiently well-marked characteristics to justify its separa- 
tion as a distinct species, though the perithecial form taken alone 
could be distinguished with great difficulty, if at all, from that ob- 
tained from other hosts. It is tentatively named Glomerella linde- 
muthianum Shear. 


PHORMIUM TENAX FORST. 


Glomerella cingulata (Stonem.) S. and vy. 8. 
?Physalospora phormi Schrot. 


On April 1 slant agar tubes were inoculated by transfer of spores 
from an acervulus of Gloeosporium on a leaf of Phormium from the 
greenhouse. The growth in these tubes had the same general appear- 
ance as that of most other forms of this species grown from other 
hosts. A few acervuli formed with pinkish masses of conidia. Peri- 
theciumlike bodies were numerous in the cultures, but no asci could 
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be found. Transfers to flasks of corn meal made from one of the 
above tubes passed through the same course of development and 
produced peritheciumlike bodies. A few apparently immature asci 
were found in some of these, but though kept about two months no 
ascospores were ever seen. Other subcultures from this same series 
continued to produce conidia and the dark peritheciumlike bodies, 
but no mature asci were ever discovered. Chlamydospores of the 
usual kind were present in great abundance in some of the cultures. 

Physalospora phorma Schrét. (72) as described from this host 
agrees with Glomerella and is presumably the perithecial form of the 
Gloeosporium from which our cultures were made. ‘The conidia 
varied from 9 to 15 by 4.5 to 5 yu. 

Glocosporvum phomiforme Sacc. and Ell.-also described from this 
host 1s apparently a different organism, as the conidia are said to range 
from 5 to 6 by 3 to 3.5 ». There seems little doubt that the species 
srown by the writers should be referred to Glomerella cingulata 
(Stonem.) S. and v. 8., though no mature asci were seen. 


PIMENTA ACRIS (SWARTZ) KOSTEL. (WILD CLOVE). | 
?Glomerella cingulata (Stonem.) S. and v. 8. 


On January 19 leaves with small dead areas were taken from a green- 
house plant, the surface sterilized as usual, and placed in a moist 
chamber. Acervuli of the usual character of Gloeosporium soon de- 
veloped on the leaves, and later a few immature perithecia with asci 
were found, but the spores were not sufficiently developed for positive 
identification. 

Cultures made from the conidia on these leaves produced a growth 
of the usual character. Conidia were formed, but no acervuli appeared 
until the cultures were nearly 3 weeks old. No setz were found. 
Peritheciumlike bodies developed in the thickest sown plates, but no 
ascospores were seen. The conidia ranged from 11 to 17 by 4 to 6 py. 
No fungus of this kind appears to have been reported on this host 
heretofore. i 


PIPER MACROPHYLLUM SWARTZ (PEPPERWOBRT). 
?Glomerella cingulata (Stonem.) S. and v. 8. 


On January 30 apparently normal, healthy leaves taken from a 
greenhouse plant, after sterilization of the surfaces as usual, were 
placed in a moist chamber. The leaves soon became discolored, and 
on February 7 numerous acervuli were present. No perithecia were 
ever found on these leaves. 

Slant agar tube cultures were made, using conidia from the leaves 
in moist chamber. The growth was of the usual appearance of Glo- 
merella cultures, and scattered acervuli with pink masses of conidia 
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appeared. On March 10 about 25 perithecia of different sizes had 
developed in one tube. These contained immature asci. Subcul- 
tures made from this tube showed the same characters as the first, 
except that numerous sete were present in the acervuli. These cul- 
tures produced many perithecia, but no mature asci could be found. 
This seems to be the first report of the occurrence of such a fungus on 
this host. 


PITCAIRNIA CORALLINA LINDEN. 
Glomerella cingulata (Stonem.) S. and v. 8. 


On January 29 normal, apparently healthy leaves were taken from 
a greenhouse plant and after the usual treatment placed in a sterile 
moist chamber. The leaves soon became covered with dark blotches, 
and a few scattered acervuli developed. No sete were found. On 
February 25 fertile perithecia of Glomerella- were abundant on both 
sides of the leaf. No paraphyses were seen. The asci and spores 
were apparently identical with those from various other hosts. An 
ascus and ascospores are shown in Plate II, figures 25 and 25a. 

Plate and tube cultures made from conidia on the leaves in moist 
chamber produced a growth of the usual appearance of Glomerella 
cultures. Acervuli soon appeared. Sete were abundant in some of 
these cultures, whereas the original tubes showed no sete. Chlamy- 
dospores also developed and in two corn-meal flasks peritheciumlike 
bodies occurred, but no asci were found. The conidia from the leaves 
in moist chamber varied from 12 to 18 by 5 to 6 »; ascospores from 
the leaves measured 15 to 18 by 4.5 to 6 p. 

The host indexes mention no organism of this kind on this host. 


PSIDIUM GUAJAVA L. (GUAVA). 


Glomerella cingulata (Stonem.) S. and v. 8. 
Glomerella psidui (Del.) Sheldon. 


Sheldon (78, 80) has already described the life history of this form. 
The work of the present writers covers the study of the development 
of the fungus on leaves in moist chamber and in pure cultures. 


DEVELOPMENT ON LEAVES IN MOIST CHAMBER. 


On January 29 five apparently healthy leaves were taken from a 
tree in the greenhouse and after the usual treatment placed in a sterile 
moist chamber. The leaves soon showed dark blotches and finally 
became entirely discolored. Acervuli developed first on the petiole 
and later occurred scattered over the upper and lower surfaces of the 
leaves. They appeared less numerous and more irregularly dis- 
tributed than in the form produced on citrus leaves in moist chamber, 
On April 8 a few perithecia were found on these leaves. 
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On April 30 two small young leaves in whose axils no flower buds 
were located, also two leaves a year old in whose axils fruit had been 
borne, were treated as usual and placed in moist chamber. On May 
16 acervuli were abundant on the old leaves, but none were present 
on the new leaves. Though kept until June 22 no acervuli or perithe- 
cia developed on the young leaves, while acervuli and perithecia were 
numerous on the older leaves. This would suggest the possibility 
of the fungus having entered the old leaves by way of the flowers of 
the previous season, while the flowers in the axils of the new leaves 
not having opened, the new leaves had not yet become infected. 

One leaf, in the axil of which fruit had just set, did not develop 
any Gloeosporium in moist chamber nor did another which bore a 
flower in its axil. 

Four terminal leaves from different shoots situated 1 to 4 inches 
beyond any fruit and four leaves at the base of fruits, were placed in 
moist chamber. One leaf in each set developed acervuli. These 
last experiments do not seem to indicate any clear connection between 
flowers and fruit and infected leaves in this case. It seems more 
probable that the dormant infections came from local infection of the 
leaves. 

CULTURES. 

Numerous cultures started from conidia from leaves placed in 
moist chamber at different times during the year, produced a mycelial 
srowth of the usual general appearance of Glomerella. Acervuli 
were formed in all the cultures, but usually they were not numerous. 
The spore masses were pink. No sete were found in any of the cul- 
tures. Chlamydospores occurred in some. Perithecia were never 
found in the cultures. 

Cultures made from conidia from fruit of guava in the greenhouse 
had the same general appearance as those from leaves. Sete ap- 
peared, frequently in great abundance, in nearly all the cultures 
derived from fruit. Chlamydospores were also abundant in some of 
these cultures, but no perithecia were found. The conidia from the 
host ranged from 13.5 to 19.5 by 4.5 to 6 w. Conidia from cultures 
varied from 13.5 to 18 by 4.5 to 6 ». Ascospores from the host 
ranged from 13.5 to 21 by 5.5 to 6 w. An ascus and ascospores are 
shown in Plate I, figures 9 and 9a. 

There is nothing, so far'as could be determined, in the morphological 
characters or behavior of this fungus in cultures or on its host to 
distinguish it from Glomerella cingulata as it occurs on citrus fruits 
and other evergreen-leaved plants as well as pomaceous fruits. 
Inoculation experiments reported by Cobb (21) indicated that the 
fungus could be successfully inoculated into apple, banana, pear, and 
_ quince. The form on apple was also successfully transferred to 
guava by the same investigator. 
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RIBES OXYACANTHOIDES (GOOSEBERRY). 


Glomerella cingulata (Stonem.) S. and v. 8. 
Gloeosporium ribicolum Ell. and Ev. 


On July 5 decaying gooseberries were found at Arlington Farm, 
Va. Some of these berries showed acervuli of Gloeosporium ribicolum 
Ell. and Ev. and others developed acervuli when placed in a moist 
chamber. 

Test tube cultures were made by transferring conidia from these 
berries. The growth in the tubes was of the usual appearance of 
Glomerella cultures. On July 14 acervuli were present in three of 
the four tubes. They were few in number and located about the 
point of inoculation. The development of the mycelium was rather 
more scanty than usual and showed little indication of the dark color 
which frequently develops in old cultures. These cultures never 
developed more acervuli, but small groups of perithecia appeared 
which were either sterile or immature. Transfers were made from 
each of these tubes to four others. These cultures developed very 
few acervuli and conidia. Two of these cultures developed distinct 
stromatic masses of perithecia, all fertile and producing typical 
ascospores. The massing of the perithecia in these two cultures was 
very conspicuous, as the perithecia of Glomerella are most frequently 
either scattered or but slightly aggregated. 

Apples were inoculated with ascospores from these cultures, as 
described later, and the cultures made from the tissues of these 
decayed apples produced large quantities of perithecia but very few 
and minute acervuli. The conidia developed were mostly scattered. 
Plates poured from the cultures from the inoculated apple had a very 
characteristic appearance. The perithecia developed in great 
numbers and were quite evenly distributed throughout the medium 
instead of being aggregated in masses. Acervuli developed on the 
surface of the medium at certain points, but they were very small and 
inconspicuous. The perithecia appeared to be rather larger and 
thicker walled than usual in Glomerella, but the asci and spores 
as well as conidia agreed in all respects with those from other hosts. 
The passing of one generation of the fungus through the apple had 
apparently increased its vitality in some way, as it grew much more 
luxuriantly in the cultures made from the apple and developed 
perithecia and conidia much more abundantly. 
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RUBUS OCCIDENTALIS L. (BLACK RASPBERRY). 


Glomerella cingulata (Stonem.) S. and v. 8. 
Glomerella rubicola (Stonem.) S. and v. S. 
Gloeosporium rubi E. and E. 


Diseased canes of black raspberry received from Shelbyville, Tenn., 
were placed in a moist chamber. The diseased areas soon produced 
typical acervuli with dark-colored sete. Later many perithecia of 
Glomerella also appeared on the canes. 

On March 29 the surface of some of the diseased canes was disin- 
fected as usual, and pieces of the discolored inner bark and wood were 
transferred to flasks of sterile corn meal. These cultures produced a 
growth of white mycelium but no acervuli. On April 17 perithecia of 
Glomerella were present with mature asci and ascospores apparently 
identical with those found on the canes in the moist chamber. 

Other cultures made from conidia on the same canes in the moist 
chamber produced conidia but no distinct acervuli. Fertile perithecia 
developed in large numbers over the entire surface of these cultures. 
Other cultures from the same source and also subcultures continued to 
produce fertile perithecia in abundance, but conidia were always few 
and no distinct acervuli were found. Subcultures made from asco- 
spores also produced an abundance of fertile perithecia, but no conidia 
were found. Chlamydospores also occurred in these cultures. The 
conidia found ranged from 10.5 to 18 by 5 to 6.5 4. Ascospores 
averaged about 15 by 6 pz. 

The perithecial stage of this form was first produced in culture 
by Stoneman (89). Several species of Physalospora and of Laestadia 
have been described from Rubus which do not differ essentially 
from this Glomerella, so far as the descriptions go. There seems to be 
no way of separating this fungus from Glomerella cingulata. In the 
absence of inoculation experiments showing that it will not pass to 
the apple or other hosts it is referred to that species. 


RUBUS TRIVIALIS MICHX. (WHITE DEWBERRY). 


Gloeosporium rufomaculans (Berk.) Thiim. 
Gloeosporium rubi E. and E. 


Early in May, 1909, specimens of white dewberries were received 
from Macon, Ga. The fruit was soft and had a water-soaked appear- 
ance, suggesting a fungous disease. After washing the berries 
thoroughly in corrosive sublimate, cultures were made on corn meal 
by transferring portions of the pulp from the berries. One of the 
flasks to which pulp was transferred, developed a pure growth of 
Gloeosporium of the usual appearance. The acervuli were numerous 
and produced pinkish masses of conidia. No perithecia developed in 
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these cultures. Other specimens of the same diseased dewberries 
kept in moist chamber also produced acervuli. Poured plates were 
made with conidia from these acervuli. Acervuli but no setz were 
found in the cultures, and no perithecia were produced. The conidia 
varied in size from 9 to 16 by 4.5 to 6 w. In one set of these cultures 
the conidia averaged rather smaller than in the others, being mostly 
9 to 13.5 by 4.5 wu. This form does not appear to be distinct from that 
just described from the black raspberry, though the material used in 
these cultures produced no perithecia. Inoculation experiments 
described later show that this form adapts itself quickly to the apple. 


SMILAX MEDICA SCHL. AND CHAM. 
Gloeosporium rufomaculans (Berk.) Thiim. 


On October 31 acervuli of a Gloeosporium were found on leaves 
of this Smilaxin the greenhouse of the Department of Agriculture. 
Plates which were poured from this material produced a growth of 
mycelium of the usual character and an abundance of conidia but no 
distinct acervuli. Transfers were made from these plates to tubes 
which soon produced large acervuli with pinkish masses of conidia. 
Later, the mycelium became dark colored, but no perithecia were ever 
found and no setz were seen. The conidia ranged from 10.5 to 
19.5 by 5 to 6 pw. The fungus as it appeared on the host and in 
cultures showed no characters to distinguish it from the conidial 
forms of Glomerella found on most of the other hosts studied. No 
species of Gloeosporium or Glomerella seems to have been reported 
heretofore on Smilax. 


THEA JAPONICA (L.) BAILL. (CAMELLIA). 


Glomerella cingulata (Stonem.) S. and v. S. 
Colletotrichum camelliae Mass. 


DEVELOPMENT ON LEAVES IN MOIST CHAMBER. 


On January 29 apparently normal, healthy leaves were taken from 
a greenhouse plant, the surfaces sterilized as usual, and the leaves 
placed in a sterile moist chamber. They soon began to show a dark 
discoloration extending from the petiole up the midrib almost to the tip 
and finally became entirely discolored. Acervuli occurred on all the 
leaves, and fertile perithecia of Glomerella were also present but not 


abundant. 
CULTURES. 


Tube cultures were made, using conidia from the acervuli on the 
leaves in moist chamber, as described above. These cultures pro- 
duced abundant acervuli but no perithecia. No sete occurred, 
though setz were abundant in the acervuli on the leaf. In other 
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cultures from the same leaves acervuli and chlamydospores were 
found, but no perithecia. | 

In February leaves of camellia, showing acervuli of Gloeosporium, 
were received from South Carolina. Cultures were made from the 
conidia on these leaves. The fungus developed in the usual manner, 
but produced very few conidia and no distinct acervuli. The 
mycelium later became dark colored, and finally two perithecial forms 
were found; one appeared to be Glomerella, while the other produced 
large brown septate ascospores, indicating that the culture was im- 
pure. The Glomerella, however, was apparently identical with that 
on the leaves and presumably originated from the conidia used. The 
conidia on the host ranged from 13.5 to 18 by 4.5 to 6 uw. Sete were 
rarely found. The ascospores from perithecia on different leaves 
varied greatly. Onone leaf they ranged from 10.5 to 18 by 6 » and 
were only slightly curved or inequilateral. On another leaf they were 
more distinctly curved and ranged from 15 to 28.5 by 4.5 to 9y. | 
(See Pl. I, figs. 15 and 15a.) Though the ascospores in this case 
appear to show a greater range of variation than in some other cases, 
still there appears to be no good basis for separating this form from 
_ that on the orange. 


THEA SINENSIS L. (TEA). 


Glomerella cingulata (Stonem.) 8. and v. S. 
Laestadia camelliae (Cke.) Berl. and Vogl. 
Colletotrichum camelliae Mass. 


DEVELOPMENT ON LEAVES IN MOIST CHAMBER. 


On December 4 leaves with small dead areas were taken from tea 
plants in the greenhouse and placed in a sterile moist chamber. 
Acervuli with sete and perithecia of Glomerella soon appeared on the 
leaves and many mature asci were found. No paraphyses were seen. 
An ascus and ascospores are shown in Plate II, figures 16 and 16a. 

On April 29 other leaves showing small discolored areas were placed 
in moist chamber. Acervuli of Glomerella with pink masses of 
conidia soon appeared on these, and 10 days later an abundance of 
mature perithecia were found. These perithecia in most cases 
showed rather distinct but inconspicuous beaks. Paraphyses were 
also found in these. 

Attempts made in February and May to obtain the fungus from 
apparently healthy tea leaves placed in moist chamber were 
unsuccessful. 

CULTURES. 


Two cultures on sterile corn meal, made by transter of conidia from 


a tea leaf in a moist chamber, produced a few conidia but no distinct 
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acervuli. Mature perithecia of Glomerella were found in both these 
cultures in about three weeks. Chlamydospores were also present. 

On July 5 a tube culture was started from a single conidium. This 
developed the usual growth and produced acervuli. Two subcul- 
tures were made in flasks of corn meal. These cultures started about 
as usual and were identical in appearance, but the mycelium began 
to assume a bluish smoky color rather sooner than in most cases. 
Acervuli with pinkish masses of conidia also developed. These cul- 
tures were kept for nearly a year, but no perithecia were ever found. 
The conidia on the leaves in moist chamber ranged from 15 to 21 by 
4.5 to 6.5 p. 

Several species of Gloeosporium and Colletotrichum have been 
described as occurring on tea. They all appear to belong to this 
Glomerella except Gloeosporiwm theae-sinensis Miyake which has 
conidia only 4 to 6 by 2 4. The conidial form might be referred either 
to Gloeosporium or Colletotrichum, as setze were found on leaves in 
moist chamber but not in cultures. A microscopic study of the type 
specimen of Massee’s (58) species, Colletotrichum camelliae, leaves no 
doubt of its identity with the conidial form of the fungus just 
described. 


THEOBROMA CACAO L. (CHOCOLATE NUT). 


Glomerella cingulaia (Stonem.) S. and v. S. 
Colletotrichum theobromicolum Delacr. 


On January 19 leaves of cacao or chocolate nut showing small dead 
areas but no fungus fructifications were taken from greenhouse plants, 
the surfaces sterilized as usual, and placed in a moist chamber. 
Many acervuli of Colletotrichum soon appeared, especially along the 
midrib. Setz were abundant and also immature perithecia, which 
later (March 10) showed an abundance of mature asci and ascospores. 
Paraphyses were also seen. An ascus and ascopores are shown in 
Plate IT, figures 24 and 24a. 

Plate cultures were made, using conidia from the leaves in moist 
chamber just described. Transfers were made from these plates to 
four tubes in which a growth of whitish mycelium of the usual char- 
acter developed and soon large acervuli with pinkish masses of 
conidia appeared at the point of planting in two of the tubes. In 
the other two no distinct acervuli were found. Setz were more fre- 
quently present on the host than in the cultures. In some of the 
poured plates no sete were found. In one tube where sets were 
abundant one was found bearing a spore, as sometimes happens in the 
species occurring on cotton. No perithecia were ever found in any of 
these pure cultures, and no ascogenous fungus has been described 
from this host, so far as noted, which seems to agree with the 
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Glomerella which appeared on the leaves. The conidia from the 
leaves ranged from 15 to 18 by 6 » and agreed in all respects with 
Colletotrichum theobromicolum Delacr. (26). Two or three other species 
of Colletotrichum have been described from this host. The conidial 
measurements given are smaller than those of our organism, and they 
may perhaps belong to different species. Bancroft (5) has discussed 
the species on this host. 


VANILLA PLANIFOLIA ANDREWS (VANILLA). 
Gloeosporium rufomaculans (Berk.) Thiim. 


On January 26 plates were poured, using conidia from acervuli on 
leaves of vanilla received from Miami, Fla. Sets were present in 
some of the acervuli and wanting in others. Acervuli soon developed 
in the poured plates, and four subcultures were made in tubes. 
Acervuli soon developed in the tubes, but their number, size, and 
distribution varied greatly. In one tube there was only one large 
acervulus, in another the surface of the medium was thickly dotted 
with acervuli with pinkish spore masses. In some of the tubes the 
mycelium remained whitish, in others it became quite dark col- 
ored. The variations in amount and color of the mycelium, and in 
the number, size, and distribution of the acervuli were very striking. 
No perithecia or peritheciumlike bodies were found in any of these 
cultures. The conidia from the leaves ranged from 13.5 to 24 by 
4.5 to 6 p. 

There are no sufficient morphological characters to distinguish this 
fungus from that found on the grape and apple. It has therefore 
been referred to the same species. Physalospora vanillae A. Zimm. 
(97) is apparently the perithecial form. 


VITIS LABRUSCA L. (CONCORD GRAPE). 


Glomerella cingulata (Stonem.) §. and v. S. 
Gloeosporium rufomaculans (Berk.) Thiim. 


On July 30 plates were poured from acervuli of Gloeosporium found 
on rotten grapes at Washington, D. C. These produced the usual 
whitish mycelium and numerous acervuli, and a little later perithecia 
of Glomerella with mature asci and spores were found. Transfers of 
perithecia from these plates to tubes produced large acervuli and a 
considerable growth of the dark bluish hyphe which frequently char- 
acterize old cultures. Mature asci and perithecia were found in one 
of these tubes. In two others perithecia were present but no asci 
were seen. 

On September 25 four plates were poured, using conidia from a 
single acervulus in the tube just described, which contained the fertile 
perithecia. Transfers were made from these plates to four other 
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tubes. Acervuli developed in abundance in tubes a and b. The 
mycelium was white and rather scanty. In tubes ¢ and d the 
mycelium was much more abundant and darker colored. Chlamy- 
dospores were also found in these cultures. On October 16 many 
perithecia were present in tube a@ but none in 6. The difference 
between these two tubes was striking, though the cultures came 
originally from the same acervulus. Variations in the size and shape 
of the asci are shown in Plate III, figures 30 to 34. 

In two cultures out of eight made in August from diseased tissue 
on small black sunken spots on shoots of a Concord grapevine from 
Vienna, Va., both acervuli and perithecia of Glomerella were pro- 
duced. Sete were found in these acervuli. As other organisms pre- 
dominated in most of the cultures, it is, of course, uncertain whether 
any of these cankers were primarily due to Glomerella, which has not 
heretofore been reported as occurring upon grape shoots, so far as 
known. Setz seemed to occur less frequently in the form from the 
grape and apple than in those from other hosts. Other cultures from 
grapes from different parts of Virginia produced an abundance of 
acervuli, and also in one case numerous peritheciumlike or sclerotoid 
bodies, which always remained sterile. The asci ranged from 55 to 
98.5 by 9 to 15 yw. Asci and ascospores are shown in Plate I, figures 
eta 2. and 2a, 

The perithecial form seems to be the Physalospora baccae of Cavara 
(17). The conidial form has been described by the same author as 
Gloeosporwum physalosporae. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


In order to compare the behavior of Glomerella from different hosts 
in pure cultures, tubes were inoculated February 7 with conidia from 
leaves of the following six hosts which were growing in the greenhouse: 
Caryota, Costus, Curculigo, Maranta, Persea, and Piper. These cul- 
tures all made a growth practically identical in appearance, and 
most of the tubes produced acervuli varying more or less in num- 
ber and size. The mycelial growth was about equal in all. One 
tube from Costus and one from Curculigo failed to produce acervuli. 
The difference in these cultures from different hosts was much less 
marked than is frequently the case in cultures made from a single 
acervulus on the same host. 

On January 29 apparently healthy leaves were taken from nine dif- 
ferent hosts in the greenhouse, as follows: Citrus lumonum, Citrus 
decumana, Citrus nobilis, Eriobotrya japonica, Psidium guajava, Thea 
japonica, Pitcairnia corallina, and Ficus longifolia. The surfaces 
were thoroughly washed with corrosive sublimate, 1 to 500, and the 
leaves then placed in sterile moist chambers. On February 15 all the 
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leaves had developed acervuli of Glomerella and some showed peri- 
thecia as well. 

From these and numerous other experiments of a similar kind per- 
formed at different times during the year with leaves from other 
plants, it appears that this fungus is quite generally present in the 
leaves of many plants in a dormant or innocuous condition awaiting 
some weakening of the host or other favorable condition which may 
give it an opportunity to develop. 


PEDIGREED CULTURES OF GLOMERELLA CINGULATA FROM 
AVOCADO. 


The characters compared in the pure-line cultures were chiefly the 
relative abundance and particular characteristics of the conidial and 
perithecial fructifications. These were all perithectum-producing 
strains at the start. In some cultures conidia predominated and 
but few perithecia occurred; in others conidia were few and perithecia 
predominated. In some the conidia were scattered and hyphomyce- 
tous, while in others they were produced in distinct acervuli, fre- 
quently large. The perithecia were sometimes separate and scattered 
evenly and thickly over the surface of the medium; in other instances 
they were aggregated in dense masses. 

The arrangement of the perithecia, whether separate or aggregated 
in a stroma, has usually been regarded by mycologists as important 
and has been used as the basis for separating genera and families. 
All the cultures were grown on the same medium (corn-meal agar) 
in a culture room under ordinary room temperature and conditions. 


FIRST SERIES OF SEVEN GENERATIONS STARTED FROM A SINGLE 
ASCOSPORE. 


Generations 1 and 2 were very similar in appearance. They pro- 
duced conidia and an abundance of perithecia evenly scattered over 
the surface of the medium, as shown in tube 2a, Plate VIII. Gen- 
eration 1 also showed some submerged perithecia. 

The third generation was very similar to the first two but showed 
more of the deeply submerged perithecia. 

In the fourth generation the perithecia, instead of being scattered 
evenly over the surface, as in the three previous generations, were 
compacted in black masses, giving the cultures a very different 
appearance from the earlier generations. 

Generations 5, 6, and 7 showed the same characters as generation 4. 
The variation in arrangement and grouping of the perithecia seems to 
have been transmitted from generation 4 through these three genera- 
tions. This series was discontinued at this point. In this case an 
important variation or mutation suddenly occurred in the fourth 
generation and was transmitted through three following generations. 
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Generation 1 was started from a single conidium taken from a 
culture which also produced fertile perithecia. Acervuli and conidia 
were abundant at first in these cultures and a few perithecia formed 
in the lower part of the tubes. 

Generations 2, 3, and 4 varied but slightly in general appearance 
and relative abundance of acervuli and perithecia from generation 1. 

Generation 5 was practically the same as generation 4. 

Generations 6 and 7, consisting of three tubes each, showed acervuli 
in abundance and lines of submerged perithecia developed in the 
medium as in some of the ascospore cultures, but they were much 
fewer. 

Generation 8 showed an apparent reversion to the condition of the 
first five generations, with the same general distribution, arrangement, 
and relative number of acervuli and perithecia. 

Generation 9 was strikingly different from generation 8. Acervuli 
were few and the perithecia very numerous and thickly scattered _ 
over the surface of the medium, resembling most of the ascospore 
generations. Tube 9a is shown in Plate IX. Two plates poured 
from this tube showing the same predominance of perithecia are 
illustrated in Plate XIV. 

Generation 10 showed an apparent reversion again to the form in 
the first five generations. Acervuli were abundant and large; the 
perithecia were fewer and mostly grouped about the acervuli. 

Generation 11, tube b, was practically identical in appearance with 
generation 10, tube 6. Acervuli and perithecia were numerous. 
Generation 11, tube c, was very strikingly different from generation 
10, tube c, showing large acervuli and masses of conidia, but very 
few perithecia. 

Generation 12, consisting of tubes 6 and ¢, did not show the char- 
acters of the previous generation but rather the reverse, perithecia 
being abundant and acervuli few. 

Generation 13 produced abundant acervuli, but the perithecia 
were much fewer than in generation 12. The two tubes 6 and ¢ are 
shown in Plate VIII. 

Tubes 6 and ¢ of generation 14, derived from generation 13, tubes 
6b and c, respectively, were strikingly different. Tube 6 produced 
almost entirely conidia with scattered acervuli, while ¢ consisted 
almost entirely of perithecia formed along the line of inoculation. 
These tubes are shown in Plate VIII. 

Tubes 6 and c¢, generation 15, were very similar to tubes 6 of gen- 
erations 13 and 14. A few perithecia were present in each, but they 
were not numerous and predominating, as in tube c of generation 14. 
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Of generation 16, tubes b and ¢ scarcely differed from 15. Acervuli 
and perithecia were present in both. They are shown in Plate IX. 
Seven subcultures from tube 16 6 showed rather regular intergrada- 
tions from tube 1, which contained perithecia chiefly, to tube 7, which 
contained chiefly acervuli. These subcultures are shown in Plate X. 

Tubes 6 and ¢ of generation 17 were strikingly and remarkably 
different. ‘Tube 6 produced perithecia in abundance, covering the 
surface of the medium as in most ascospore generations. A very 
few small acervuli were present. Tube c showed an abundance of 


large acervuli and a very few scattered perithecia. These two _ 


cultures are shown in Plate IX together with their parent cultures 
16 b and 16 «. 

Of 4 subcultures of conidia, numbered 17 d, e, f, and g, from cul- 
ture 16 b, three showed perithecia predominating like 17 6, and one 
had acervuli predominating as in the original 16 6. (See Pl. XII.) 
Eight more subcultures made from tube 16 6 gave four with peri- 
thecia like tube 17 6 and four of an intermediate character, acer- 
vuli and perithecia both being present. Six other subcultures from 
tube 16 6 resembled the parent culture. None of them showed a 
continuous layer of perithecia as in tube 17 6. Nine subcultures 
made from conidia from tube 16 c were all very similar in appearance 
throughout their growth. Acervuli were first produced as in the 
parent tube, but an abundance of perithecia later appeared. They 
were aggregated in masses in marked contrast to those in cultures 
from tube 16 6. Seven of these tubes are shown in Plate XIII. 
Out of 8 transfers from culture 17 b, which, as mentioned above, 
produced perithecia covering almost the entire surface of the medium, 
7 were almost identical in appearance, showing a great predominance 
of acervuli and few perithecia, while only one resembled the parent 
culture. Tube 17 } with 6 of these subcultures is shown in Plate XI. 

Tubes 6 and ¢ of generation 18 grown from tubes 17 6 and ¢, 
respectively, were very different in appearance. Acervuli predomi- 
nated in culture 6 and perithecia in culture c, just the opposite of 
the parent cultures. 

Tubes 6 and ¢ of generation 19 were about like the ordinary conidial 
cultures. Acervuli and perithecia were both present, but acervuli 
predominated. Tube 19 6 is shown in Plate XII. 

Generation 20 b, from tube 19 6, produced both conidia and peri- 
thecia, but the latter were more abundant and covered a broad area 
on both sides of the culture, as illustrated in Plate XII. 

Generations 21, 22, and 23 were all very much like the ordinary 
conidial cultures in which acervuli predominated and were most 
conspicuous, although some perithecia were always produced. _ 

These variations might perhaps be regarded as renewed expression 
of latent hereditary characters or as mutations. If mutations, we 
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should rather expect them to be transmitted more or less regularly, 
but they appear for one or a few generations and then disappear 
without any particular regularity or definitesequence. This behavior 
would appear to put them in the category of fluctuating variations, 
which are not supposed to be transmitted. The media and the 
conditions under which the cultures were grown were made as uni- 
form as practicable in order to eliminate the influence of different 
factors of environment. 


OCCURRENCE OF SETA AND PERITHECIA IN GLOMERELLA. 


TABLE 1.—Record of the writers’ observations on the occurrence of sete and perithecia in 
Pp 


Glomerella. 
Sete. Perithecia. 
Host. ee ey eet) SMiscellaneons: 
Cultures. Host Cultures. Host 
Annona cherimola (cheri- | Present...-.. Notiobserved |f 22s sshn eee ee eee 
moya). 
Brya ebenus (ebony)......}.....-.------- epeshers Layee Mee S} oa ceytegs os ae Present...-. 
Caryota rumphianasss.2-5-|5---- 52s .5 4. Somebimeis) |i esses eee steel eesee dOseseee- 
present. 
Cinnamomum zeylanicum |...........-.-- Not observed} Present.....].........-..-. 
(cinnamon). 
Citrullusmvalearis: (water-.| A bunGante-<s|0)" doe. 5 he eke. =| eae cea aeeee 
melon). 
Citrus aurantium sinensis | Sometimes | Sometimes |.............. Present..... 
(sweet orange). present. present. 
Citrus decumana (pomelo).|..... co Te es epee dobense sl) Presentun. cess dors 
Citrus limonum (lemon)...|..-.-. (6 areas ae Pees GO sea eal Ree eee ee ec (eee Gores 
Citrus nobilis (mandarin)..| Few seen, | Present;not |...-.........-|..... do... 
sometimes numerous. 
absent. 
Coffea arabica (coffee).....}...-.----.---- SOnletimies las sae ee esas MOLE ssa58 
present. 
Costus speciosus (spiral | Sometimes | Present;not |..............|--.-. do rtss42 
ag). present. numerous. 
STALACEHSIS PA CHAVGEMOTIN) H| ee oes eres os oe ear al ae 2 oD eee te elapse atcte 
Cucumis sativus (cucum- | Sometimes |.-...-........]....-.0.2..-..|----0----s00-- No pure cultures. 
ber). present. ; 
Cucurbita pepo (squash)...|..........-... DOMELUMEC'S| sesso acetal esecae eee 
present. 
Curenligo sss ca seee os as |B nee oan cee [en cee CO (Pe i RO eee Present..... 
Eriobotrya japonica (lo- |..............|...-. GOs eR Reel eee doles? 
quat). 
Ficus carica (fig).....-..-.. SomMetwmMesysec 4. se.) resents icestie: iis cas Paraphyses pres- 
present ent. 
Ficus elastica (rubber |..... 70 (0 PSI 8 tl ES og RR i) ey | A dos) 22..| present... 
plant). 
Pics lonsioliag ee ease athe feck cen NOMCEUME SH 22 ocseccee see loee es do... 
present. 
ANKE OL DUOD AR ee eee Sc | aces coc cto a | eeemacbe connie. IPTesent ye sale sede a ee 
Gleditsia triacanthoOs |.............. ems se Sad ake |e Gorse steeisuos Set te 
(honey locust). 
Gossypium hirsutum (cot-| Usually | Usually |kb.... (3 ES a ee ee ee 
ton). present. present. 
Hedyscepe: (palm ey ihs- cee eee se ceo ose neces serciee bated se ceenicen = Present... -.- Ne cultures. 
Ligustrum vulgare (privet)| Sometimes | Present;not | Present...-..|..-.- doxt.c¢ 
present. numerous. 
Malus sylvestris (apple). ..|.....-.-.----- Sometimes |...-.. EC ak noes Ieee (Oe aes oh () 
present. , 
Mangifera sp. (mango)..... Somietimies;|s2Ste 22s aoa ee eee cece es Present; asci 
present. immature. 
Maranta arundinacea......|......--.-----|----------+---|-------------- Present but 
immature 
NTIS paradisizea MSADIeN=) |45- 5 Ao secs eels ocee men eetes | eecceie cine Sale| sate a= eeiieeiaie es 
tum (banana). 
Oxycoccus macrocarpus | Present.....|......-......- IPFOSCHGS 3 02) 4553555 56-h = 
(cranberry). 
Persea gratissima (avocado)| Sometimes | Present on |..... do... 2.) Presents = <2: 
present. fruit. 
Phaseolus vulgaris (wax |.-.---. doui.}. 33 NPresents5225 (6223. GOr2 Sede Sa eee 
bean). 
1 A few brown ascospores in culture; chromogenic form found. 
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TasLe I.—Record of the writers’ observations on the occurrence of sete and perithecia in 
_ Glomerella—Continued. 
Sete. Perithecia. 
Host. Se NT Pa a Le ISCe hl anleouss 
Cultures. Host. Cultures. Host. 
Phormium tenax.......... Found only on eappare IPresentsascii|ies sea 
leaf inoculated with this immature. 
orm. 
Prmentaacis (wild clove) 2|o2 225 2222 2 2 ee ee Present but | Present but 
sterile. immature. 
Piper macrophylla (pep- | Sometimes |.............. IPTeSen ts aSch |e eee 
perwort). present. immature. 
Pitcairnia corallina........|..... GOR sete sec eee ba ae | ee tetera Present..... 
Psidium guajava (guava). -.| Present:not | Abundanton|.............. Present on 
numerous. fruit; rare leaves. 
on leaves. 
ihes oxyacanthoides |.... 2.200... 0)0o2 22d 25. IBFESEH fates seh eae ee 
(gooseberry ). 
Rubus decidontalic (black) (4a Sometimes }..... dose :-o2 |" Present.se.- 
raspberry). present. 
ECHR SMeRCREVAIRIS © \GWITILOUI 2-0 oe eee ee met a OE A Ce tL | crest ee ey cre 
dewberry). 
MMMUIARSMNE MICAS. 2 55 soso ALS ras ce ee MOS ee oes ee oe eee ie ees cel eee eee : 
Thea japonica (camellia)...}-.....---..--- Sometimes! Doubtful; | Present..... 
present. culture 
not pure 
Mea siensis! (lea) s22<- aout See a nasal dosti Rresen tines |eas dors: (1) 
Theobroma cacao (choco- | Sometimes |..... GOre2 esol e ease eee Paraphyse s (2) 
late nut). present. present. . 
Vanilla planifolia (vanilla) .|...-...-....--|...-. COE eA oie ede Asean ren ee : 
Vitis labrusca (Concord | Sometimes }...........--- IPPOSeH G55 | aes eae a 
grape). present. | 
1 Paraphyses present on leaves. _ 2In one case a small spore was found attached to a seta. 


TaBLe Il.—Hosts from which ascogenous perithecia of Glomerella as well as conidia 
have been reported either in cultures or on the host, or both. 


Perithecia. | 


Host. ee | Paraphiyses? Investigators. 
Cultures. Host. 

Anthurium warocqueanum. - RNs, Geo ee Present iae aes |e nan a ee Edgerton, 1908. 
FRELOCAN PLS) TICISS =. co-o-2 Ss oetee ee ot cos ale eere C5 Ca eRe aetes Aya eerie a ey poe Delacroix, 1905. 
Asclepias syriaca (milkweed).}...---..-..---]----- Goes 22 Se 2) ee ee a Edgerton, 1908. 
Bryan ebeneus,, (Jamaica jo. 5.252.225.) 222: GO nes ee oe seers Shear and Wood. 

ebony). 
Capsicnnwvannum. (pepper) .-.| Present... 2 .\. 2-2-3 542245252 [ooo 8 se eee Stoneman, 1898. 
Caryota rum phiana 2 5222354 yaloeds 22 Presen Gace nes eee nse ae Shear and Wood, 1909. 
USF ys A ae | Ee eee rel ee do.:-:-. 52) (Present. =~ Maublane and Lasnier, 1904. 
Gimnamomnune \zeylanicume Present. 2 -| 2. Se ss eee Shear and Eicess 1909. 

(BTETTS THT) a) NARS) (SI Ea eee paar ee Presenk soe): Oo seer Do. 
Citrus aurantium (sweet 

orange). 
Citrus acacia (pomelo) ...| Present.....|....- GOS Fa ee ee isteanan Do. 
Citruslimionum (lemon) ioe s|o2 22 kh elle 5 Gori aes a Sees Do. 
Citrus nobilis, Gnandarin) = )222 2; es eee CO Steele). 2a eee .-| Shear and Wood. 
Coelogyne cristata (orchid). ..|..-.---------.|----- 6 {oat eee Rae et ose Edgerton, 1909. 
Coffea arabica (coffee).......- | Present..... Beye Obs. Soe eRe Edgerton, 1908. 

eaves 

1D 15 ee ee PD ee eRe ele A | CR PS (6 Co Se ee el ee ae Re Shear and Wood, 1909. 

Costus speciosus (spiral flag).|........-..--..]----- do: 28 | Se Mean et 5 Do. 
Curcelica spas2c se. ose sR ie oe Presents. i225 22 aos ee é 
Cydonia vulgaris (quince)....| Present...-. ee ON: 2.35. eee Edgerton, 1909. 

eaves 
IDTACReNa lS: 2.2 os Steams net See Se dOzn ese oul ocsic 2 Go Stee | Present....-. Sheldon, 1907. 

ID 0S OR Ee ee eae ee Ge Goseenar soek 6 fa JE Pea ses vo do.......} Edgerton, 1908. 
Eriobotrya japonica (loquat).|-.-...-.------ Present..32 45 alsa ee eee Shear and Wood, 1909. 
MICHS Carica (fie) Uo 264228 oe a ee gern OD) 55555280 eee Edgerton, 1909. 

uit. 

DO Tees oni ea ee eee Presenteesss/h- 23. G02 Sf ee HAE ees ae Edgerton, 1911. 

10 ea a ore AIS ie es ieee ae Ly) 2d GON eee SE) bana 2h. A ey a oe ee Shear and Wood. 
Ficus elastica (rubber plant).}..-.-.. does. oe Frege Cust, bat hy See aa Shear and Wood, April, 1907. 

eaves. 

BNO ee Ua yk lei a aes is a 8 (ee ert (areas GOs cea ee Sa i Koorders, November, 1907. 

Qe eas Check cee nee coe ca Ca Fae) By ea GOs cto Ue orcencemeceer Edgerton, 1908. 
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TaBLe II.—Hosts from which ascogenous perithecia of Glomerella as well as condi 
have been reported either in cultures or on the host, or both—Continued. 


Perithecia. 
Host. FER LER eae EU oo PTI eRe ESS. Investigators. 
Cultures. Host. 
MICHUSMON SOAs Boss fa NS Se Present eo tx besa ery Shear and Wood, 1909. 
Ginkeojbilobaes oe oasssn. sso. PReSODG se eee ciate tant uae art ap pel Sp sab a E Shear and Wood, 1907. 
Gleditsia triacanthos (honey |...-- 0 Co mee | Dy Ge ae at gr Do. 
locust). 
Gossypium hirsutum (cotton)|----. 0 Co meget eset es ts eae a ae Do. 
TD Ye AS ae ci ee ce aE ay C6 Co mparaetpes or ie a ET or ee gee re eae Edgerton, 1908. 
1D YOVGPRR Sac se CU eat Eg Fee 2 Ae Presa on || Present: +: :: Edgerton, 1909. 
olls. 
Hedyscepe sp. (palm) -2-.252.|.--\..2 22. ...- PTOSEN GS ec AME oe ae Sa Shear and Wood, 1909. 
Ligustrum vulgare (privet)...| Present.....|....- ri Ca Re TSO A Stoneman, 1898. 
1D Cape see rae ee i arpa I Lael Gok: saan GOWAR OER RR RI Do Aa SEE Shear and’ Wood, 1909. 
Malus sylvestris (apple)......|----- GORE OUT as | yee aces yaya Clinton, 1902. 
TD TONG eet Ie ee a A ON aN at aU Gy ose eal] (Chol bt: CWO eee Che dakase Von Schrenk and Spaulding, 
cankers. 1903. 
AES) Bye ee a AUS AM SNL egies all UE Copsey A Ome be ee | ei et ee = Scott, 1906. 
Do LARISA EL SUT ci sal bere C0 (oe ee GOS See AE Np ha ets Shear and Wood, 1907. 
Sy ale he yates ae ean Tea th COs Ses Re sO yee es | ee eee TG SELLOM. O08. 
Meuetes SOs COMET) Ease sollsdobaguucioooue IPTESEN Ties eV ayaa cy wl Shear and Wood. 
Marantayantindinaccans: oy ana |yaeee see some sa |eeee CO KOMI HBL UD TL Yara Shear and Wood, 1909. 
Maxillaria picta (orchid) ..... presenta. Feat OY ON eee es UUM Oya Stoneman, 1898. 
eaves. 
OPED TSO OR usa ye MUR ONES IN IPTOSOM Ge CRU a aE nega Edgerton, 1908. 
Oxycoccus macrocarpus | Present.....|-.....-.-..-----|----------+--- Shear and Wood, 1907. 
(cranberry). . 
Persea gratissima (avocado)..|.--.-. Goze OSes Reset bey meee | eee see arn Shear and Wood, 1909. 
ea vulgaris (wax |....-. CL Eee Saha EN De a eral MeL fer Ss i Ce Shear and Wood, 1907. 
ean). 
IPHormigm) fenax sees 94. le eee CO Lay pees Ue || NRMP A 8 A SR Loe a a Shear and Wood, 1909. 
Pimenta acris (wild clove)...| Pre ge Mite TesenG amas asses sconce Shear and Wood. 
sterile 
Piper he (nepper=. i Presentee ss eee asec eae enlace. Seats Shear and Wood, 1907. 
wort). 
Pipeairnia.corallinats see ae eee eee. Presenters sais ieee Se Shear and Wood, 1909. 
Psidium guajava (guava)....- Presents saya ee ete Present...-- Sheldon, 1905. 
TY es Seca ee Oe ara UR SL ae IPTESCTI Gye eal ae De ENE: Shear and Wood, 1909. 
mine ot eae (ZO0SE=s | PE TESeMt Ve esl Se eee cee enon | ooo eee Shear and Wood. 
erry 
Rubus occidentalis (black |..... GON haere BIEPESEM tery oak | ae lo Duna Shear and Wood, 1909. 
raspberry). 
eubus acta (red rasp- |..-... CO (Os geet PRs A en ne MEP A A a Stoneman, 1898. 
erry 
Sarracenia purpurea (pitcher |.............- IPTESET Ty MORIN | peers eet Edgerton, 1908. 
plant). leaves. 
Thea japonica (camellia). .... Doubtful....| Present. ....-- jocpb ote sdese oe Shear and Wood, 1909. 
Thea sinensis (tea)........... Bresent. soho eae CLOPASRSHE eER NC u eRe RR Do. 
Cela cacsonehocolatel| se eenee eee nee CG Ka Sia SRN a eh Shear and Wood. 
nut). 
Manillalspa (vanilla) sere ees ey eae Ss tele ae GO ee SS | eae tere Stoneman, 1898. 
Watisilabrusca: (Concord grape)i|) Presents. e-|-). 2222.2 52a a kee Shear, 1907. 


VARIABILITY OF GLOMERELLA. 


The extreme variability of races of Glomerella from the same host 
which is in some cases greater than that of forms from different 
hosts renders it exceedingly difficult to make a satisfactory classifica- 
tion of theforms. No character, either morphological or physiological, 
seems to be well fixed. The appearance of the mycelium in cultures 
on agar is usually rather uniform. The hyphe are mostly submerged 
and. white at first, forming a circular colony. After a short time the 
mycelium frequently becomes dark greenish or smoke colored, and 
occasionally a pink color develops, as was the case in the chromogenic : 
form obtained from the apple (p. 39). The dark color of the cultures 
is sometimes due to colored hyphe and at other times to the presence 
of the black perithecia or sclerotia and appressoria. 
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CONIDIA. 


The conidia show exceeding variability in their manner of produc- 
tion and all their morphological characters. In some cultures they 
are borne separately on scattered sporophores, suggesting a very dif- 
fuse hyphomycete. All intergradations between this form and forms 
having very large, compact, and distinct acervuli occur. In one strain 
derived from the gooseberry, certain cultures produced an aerial 
growth and conidiophores more or less erect and clustered, suggesting 
in macroscopic appearance a Verticillium. Pure cultures from these 
conidia, however, produced the usual form with acervuli, which was 
followed by the development of perithecia and ascospores. In size, 
shape, and color the conidia are also very variable. They have been 
found to range from 10 to 42 by 3 to 9 w from the same host. They 
are rarely or never distinctly curved. When scattered on a slide they 
usually appear colorless, but vary from a very pale-cream to a bright- 
salmon colorin masses. Occasionally a few dark-colored conidia have 
been found. 

SETA. 


Sete are frequently entirely wanting in some cultures while abun- 
dant in others from the same host. Some acervuli from one single- 
spore culture may show many sete, others few, and still others none. 
The setz also vary greatly in size, length, and septation. In two 
forms, those from cotton and Theobroma, they have been found bear- 
ing conidia. 

APPRESSORIA, OR CHLAMYDOSPORES. 


The appressoria, or chlamydospores, are also exceedingly variable in 
size and shape. As has been pointed out by Hasselbring (45) and 
others, their occurrence appears to bear some relation to lack of 
available nutriment and to contact with some hard surface. 

In water drop cultures on glass slides they usually develop either 
from conidia or ascospores in 24 to 48 hours. (See figs. 2 and 3.) 

A germinating chlamydospore is shown in figure 4. 


YEAST AND OTHER FORMS. 


Viala and Pacottet (92) have reported the occurrence of yeast forms 
of Gloeosporium. Yeast forms have never occurred in any of the 
writers’ pure cultures. They have occasionally been found, but only 
in cultures made directly from fruit, in which cases they were evidently 
contaminations. The same authors also report the production of 
spermagonia and pycnidia in Colletotrichum lindemuthianum. No 
fructifications of this kind have ever been found by the writers in pure 
cultures of Glomerella. The writers have never seen the endospores 
described by Sheldon (79) and confirmed by Taubenhaus (91). 
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PERITHECIA. 


Perithecia have been found to vary in abundance, size, shape, 
arrangement, and location with reference to the surface of the me- 


dium. They are generally glo- 
bose or subglobose, though some- 
times elongated or pear shaped. 
The beak when present is usually 
very short, though commonly 
the perithecia are merely papil- 
late. In rare cases, however, 
they have been found with dis- 
tinct elongated beaks similar to 
those illustrated by Stoneman 
(89). On the host plant they 
have alw~ys been found embedded 
in the tissues. 


occasionaliy form erumpent, superficial masses. 


Fig. 2.—Germinating conidia of Glomerella cingu- 
lata from a culture from pear, showing the for- 
mation of chlamydospores after 24 hours in drop 
cultures of sterile water. 


In artificial cultures they are usually embedded but 


Sometimes they 
are evenly scattered 
and entirely separate, 
as shown in Plate 
XV; at other times 
they are aggregated 
and seated upon a 
more or less distinct 
stromatic base. Oc- 
casionally they are 
almost sterile or are 
represented bysimple 
black, solid, sclero- 
toid bodies. 


Fic. 3.—Germinating ascospores of Glomerella cingulata from cultures 


from gooseberry, showing formation of chlamydospores after 55 
Ascospores usually produce 


hours in drop cultures of sterile water. 
longer germ tubes than conidia. 


ASCI. 


The asci are also 


extremely variable in size and shape, as will be observed by a com- 
parison of Plates I, II, and III and the measurements of speci- 


mens from the same and 
different hosts, as recorded 
in Table III. The apex 
of the ascus shows a 
peculiar structure which 
apparently has some rela- 
tion to the expulsion of 
the spores. This feature 
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Fig. 4.—A germinating chlamydospore, or appressorium, of 
Glomerella cingulata from a culture from gooseberry, showing 
the development of the germ tube after 24 hours in corn- 
meal agar. 


has been discussed by Koorders (54). 
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ASCOSPORES. 


The ascospores show almost as great variation in size, shape, and 
other characteristics as do the conidia. They range from 9 to 24 by 
3 to 7.5 p. The contents are sometimes rather coarse and granular, 
at other times more homogeneous. Vacuoles or oil drops are fre- 
quently present, sometimes one large one in the center or at each 
end, at other times two smaller ones at each end. Ascospores are 
almost always slightly curved. They are usually almost colorless, 
but when old and in mass they frequently show a pale-lemon or 
salmon color, and occasionally very old spores are decidedly dark 
colored. 

PARAPHYSES. 


The early investigators of Glomerella do not mention the presence 
of paraphyses. It will be seen by consulting Table II tnat these 
bodies have not been very frequently found in our material or reported 
by others. When observed they appear to be very thin walled and 
are not always easily discerned. Their presence or absence does not 
seem to be sufficiently constant to be of much taxonomic value. 


HOST RELATIONS. 


Most of the forms from various hosts appear to be able to infect 
other hosts under certain conditions, at least, as indicated in Table 
IV, which gives the results of cross-inoculation experiments of other 
authors as well as of the writers. With a few exceptions, such as 
the bean and cotton anthracnose and perhaps the form from the 
squash, different races from the same host seem to vary as greatly in 


virility as do forms from different hosts. 
ac 
CAUSES OF VARIATIONS. 


In dealing with the phenomena of heredity and variatio® in Glom- 
erella there is apparently no reason to believe that the Mendelian 
theory is involved or that heterozygosis takes place, as no union of 
nuclei between different individuals or species is known to occur. 
Edgerton (32) has recently expressed his belief in a cross-fertilization 
between two strains of Glomerella from Populus, but the evidence 
given is not conclusive. 

It seems clear that whatever fusions may occur between ae in 
the development of the individual organism which arises from a single 
spore, such fusions, though they be admitted to repres2nt sexual 
union, could scarcely be conceived to add or transmit any new char- 
acters to the resulting progeny unless they were characters acquired 
by one of the fusing nuclei and not by the other during the life history 
of the individual. It is difficult to conceive how the union of two 
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closely related nuclei originating in the same individual or the same 
cell could add to the essential characters of the organism in any way. 

Individuals originating from single spores of Glomerella must be 
regarded as homozygous so far as it is possible to ascertain at present, 
i. e., no union of nuclei or gametes between different individuals, 
races, or strains has been proved. 

Whatever differences the progeny of such individuals might show 
would evidently be due to mutation or some other internal cause, 
such as the renewed expression of latent hereditary characters, or 
else to some external or environmental action. 

As it has been impossible to trace any causal relation or connection 
between most of the phenomena of variation observed and the con- 
ditions of environment to which the organisms were subjected, it must 
be concluded that the inducing causes are internal or else so obscure 
as to escape observation. In any case the evidence accumulated by 
others as well as by the writers appears sufficient to justify the con’: 
clusion that many of the variations observed and reported here are 
not entirely due to any effect of simple environmental factors. It 
must be remembered, however, that it is difficult if not impossible at 
present to standardize media and methods with sufficient accuracy to 
positively determine the exact effect of environmental factors on 
these fungi. Gorham (38) and others have pointed out the apparent 
impossibility of standardizing media containing agar and other organic 
compounds. Synthetic media of pure inorganic chemicals can not be 
substituted for many fungi, as they do not usually fruit on such 
media. More work is needed to verify the conclusions of Stevens and 
Hall (87) and others in regard to the direct effect of modifications of 
the chemical constituents of culture media on the behavior of para- 
sitic fungi. The problem is evidently far more complex than some 
investigators have appreciated, and its complete solution can scarcely 
be hoped for in the near future, but the most hopeful line of attack 
seems to be that of pedigreed cultures of asexual or unisexual organ- 
isms grown and observed under the most exactly determined and 
controlled conditions possible and in sufficiently large numbers and 
through enough generations to reduce probable errors from accidental 
causes to a Minimum. 

The work of Jennings (49) with Paramecium and that of Barber 
(6), Will (96), Beijerinck (11), and Hansen (44) on yeasts, as well as 
that of other authors cited by Pringsheim (65), demonstrate at 
least one thing, and that is the actual existence of rather distinct 
races or strains within species. These races possess more or less 
distinctive and constant morphological or physiological character- 
istics which are generally inherited by their progeny and are appar- 
ently not primarily dependent upon environmental conditions. 
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TaBLeE III.— Measurements of conidia and ascospores from cultures and from the hosts, 
showing the ordinary range of variation. 


Host. 


Annona cherimola (cherimoya). 
HSV AIC WORUS Seacrest eee oh scree omnia ee 
Panyals ruMphisng- 2 o2- 50. -|-2--- 5-2 -- 6 se 


Cinnamomum zeylanicum (cin- 
namon). 

Citrullus vulgaris (watermelon). 

Citrus aurantium sinensis 
(sweet orange). 

Citrus decumana (pomelo)..... 

Citrus limonum (lemon)....... 

Citrus nobilis (mandarin)...... 

Coffea arabica (coffee).........- 

Costus speciosus (spiral flag). - 

Cucurbita pepo (squash).....-- 


SHECHIPOISD a. acl Soe Selo seco se ee reunees 
Eriobotrya japonica (loquat)...|.......-...-...--- 


BICHS CANICH (HE) coo 5 oot e ces 


Conidia. 


| 


Cultures. Host. 


u 
12-16.5 by 4-4.5..| 12-19.5 by 4-4. B.S 


12-19.5 by 4.5-5.. 


13.5-25 by 4.5-6.- 
10.5-12 by 3-4...| 12-21 by 5-6.....| 
Qs hy 45-5) Mle ee ee 
10.5-18 by 3-4.5..| 12-18 by 4.5-7.5._| 
14-17 by 4.5-7.5..| 15-18 by 4.5-5... 
10.5-18 by 4-5...| 13-18 by 4.5-6..- 
11-19.5 by 4.5-6..| 12-21 by 4.5-5... 
15-18.5 by 4.5-6..| 13.5-16.5 by 5-6.. 
10-16.5 by 4.5....| 12-18 by 4:5-6... 
8-30 by 3-4.5....| 10-12.5 by 3-4... 


14-16.5 by 4.5- 


6.75. 
13-19 by 5-6..-.. 


10.5-16.5 by 3.5- | 12-15 by 4.5-5... 
4.5 


Ascospores. 


Cultures. Host. 
7 B 


Ae ae 12-18 by 4.5-6. 
16.5-21 by 6. 


1 Bees 12-18 by 4.5-6. 


18-23 by 4.5-6. 
13.5-19.5 by 4.5-6. 
16-19.5 by 4.5-6. 
15-18 by 5-6. 
15-21.5 by 5-6. 


12-24 by 5.5-6. 
12-19 by 4.5. 


13.5-19.5 by 4.5-6 


Ficus elastica (rubber plant)... -| 10.5-22 by 46...] 12-15 by 4.5-6...] 13.5-24 by 5-6-...] 11-18 by 4-4.5 
Hieustonvifolia.<o.2.. 52. 252k 12-15 by 4-6....- 16-20 by 6.-.-..-- pre Te De nae 12-20 by 3-4 
Ginkeo bulobacs:— 22 2-6 10-22.5 by 4.5-6. -| 11-21 by 5-7.5...| 11-21 by 4.5-6.5.. 
Ses triacanthos (honey |..-........-.----- 13.5-16. y by 4.5-5 | 12-24 by 5-7..--- 
ocust : 
Gossypium hirsutum (cotton). .| 10-42 by 3-9....- 12-25.5 by 4.5-6..| 15-18 by 4.5-6...] 12-19.5 by 4.5. 
Hedyscepe sp: (palm). 222 025.1 9-s8h oe ee 13214 Dy 455) alo ae ee: 13-19.5 by 5-7.5. 
Ligustrum vulgare (privet)....- 12-36 by 6-7...-- 12-21 by 4.5-6...) 13.5-23 by 4.5-5.5| 13.5-18 by 4 ae 
Malus sylvestris (apple).....-.. 12-18 by 4-4.5..-.} 9-18 by 3-6. ...-.- 12-19 by 4.5-6.-..| 13.5-19 by 4.5- 
Mangifera sp. (mango)......... 12-95.5 Dy 3.0-6-.1°92-25.5 Dy 3-0-0e|= 2 eee ce 
Marana arundinaceas sos nn sa hee epee ce 5-7.5 by 2-3.-..- | 2 ech Sele Oy 8 eee ye 
Musa paradisiaca sapientum | 9-28 by 3-6.5...-| 12-19.5 by 4.5-7.5|_.......2.2..----- 
(banana). 
Ca macrocarpus (cran- | 12-18 by 4.5-6...| 10.5-21 by 4.5-6..) 9-20 by 5-7.5.... 
eIry 
Persea gratissima (avocado)....| 12-18 by 4-6..... 12-18 by 4-5....- 10.5-16.5 by 3-4.5| 13.5-18 by 4.5-7.5. 
Phaseolus vulgaris (wax bean). -| 10.5-16.5 by 4.5-5 | 12-16.5 by 4.5-6.-| 15-22.5 by 4.5-6.. 
Phormium tenax ./..-.-.2.-2:- 13.5-18 by 4-4.5. .| 138-19.5 by 4-5.5..|.......-.-.------- 
Pimenta acris (wild clove)..... 11-17 by 4-6..--.- 10.5=S bby 420 oe Coe eee eee 
Piper ee (pepper-"110.5=15 by 4-452). [oo eee ee ee ee cee 
wor 
Paucar coralling. <2. fae. 2 ele ee 13.5-18 by 40-92. (020522 2 ee ee 16.5-18 by 4.5. 
Psidium guajava (guava)...... 12-92: ‘by 3-4.5).] 12-19 5 by 4.5-5-<|.. 2 ee 13.5-19.5 by 4.5-5. 
pes cy lane (goose- | 13.5-18 by 4.5-5. .|.-...22.2222--22.- 13.5-19.5 by 4-5. - | 
ITY 
pupae ae (blackrasp- [oe 9 oo eee 10.5-18 by 4-6.5..} 13.5-19.5 by 4.5-5| 15-18 by 4.5-6. 
erry). 
pupus oes (white dew- | 9-16 by 4.5-6....} 12-22.5 by 3.5-6_.|.....--...--.----- 
erry). 
Smilax MOdICa.- 2s... 5 222. 15-25. 5 by 3—4.0 3) 02=19.5 by 455. Sse ee 
Thea japonica (camellia). .....-|-2-....-. 22.226... 12-16 by 4.5-5 ...| 12-19.5 by 4.5-6..} 12-16.5 by 4-6 
Thea sinensis (tea)..........-.- 12-15 by 35-9. 118 Dy 45-6 eee eee 10.5-24 by 47.5. 
sete cacao (chocolate | 10.5-13.5 by 4-4.5| 13.5-18 by 4.5-6-.-|.-..-..-.--------- 15-24 by 4.5-7.5 
nut). 
Manilla planifolia (vanilla). == os) 2-2 12294 Dy 4-680 25 Eas oe ee ee 
Vitis labrusca (Concord grape) .| 10.5-20 by 4.5-6.-| 12-15 by 4.5...-. 12-21 by 4.5-8. -- 


NoTE.—The maximum and minimum measurements given could undoubtedly have been increased in 
many instances, as no special effort was made to determine the extremes in most cases. 


THE PRODUCTION OF PERITHECIA IN GLOMERELLA. 


The production of perithecia in Glomerella is a matter of consid- 
erable interest and importance, apparently involving some of the 
fundamental problems of evolution and development. Why is it 
that the full life cycle of this and various other pyrenomycetes is 
sometimes completed in pure cultures on sterile media, while at other 
times only conidia or pycnospores or no fructifications of any kind 
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are formed? Various explanations and suggestions have been made 
by different writers at different times, but in most cases there has 
been no sufficient experimental evidence offered to establish fully 
any of the theories advanced. A brief review of the various attempts 
which have been made, and the suggestions offered, may be of some 
interest in this connection. Klebs (53), Smith (83), Brefeld (14), 
Stoneman (89), Appel and Wollenweber (1), Butler (16), Gliick (37), 
Ihssen (48), and others have discussed the subject. 

The production of the sexual fructifications of certain alge and 
aquatic fungi may perhaps depend primarily upon factors of nutri- 
tion or environment which can be controlled under cultural con- 
ditions. The work of Klebs (53), especially, seems to justify such a 
conclusion. Much more work is necessary, however, to thoroughly 
verify this and especially to eliminate the possibility of some of the 
results being due to the use of different races or strains. Kauffmann 
(50) in the account of his studies on Saprolegnia, expressed the 
belief that their behavior depended entirely upon definite chemical 
and physical conditions readily controlled. He also thinks that 
culture media and conditions could be standardized and safely used 
as a basis for species segregation. This apparently needs further 
verification, as Lechmere (57) was unable to obtain the same results 
with these organisms. 

In the case of the sexual forms of alge some writers have attempted 
to show that there is a more or less regular periodicity in the appear- 
ance of the fertile fructifications of different species. Recent inves- 
tigations by Danforth (22) appear to throw doubt upon the general 
application of this view also. However the case may be with the alge, 
there is little or no evidence at present available to show that 
periodicity is an important factor in the production of the perithecial 
forms of Glomerella and other pyrenomycetes. In the writers’ 
culture work with Glomerella and other genera, such as Guignardia, 
Melanops, and Cryptosporella, when mature spores are used, they have 
been unable to find any relation between the time of the collection or 
the age of the material and the production of the perithecial forms. 
Under natural conditions it is known that perithecia are in general 
most abundantly produced in temperate regions during late winter 
and spring. 

Brefeld (14) suggested as the result of observations of ascogenous 
fructifications under natural conditions that their production 
depended to some extent on the season of the year and the sub- 
stratum; but in our experience, cultures made from fresh material 
collected under natural conditions do not produce perithecia any 
more frequently from material collected at one time than at another. 
Various experiments in growing different strains of Glomerella and 
other pyrenomycetes on various substrata do not indicate that this 
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factor. either determines the production of perithecia, though a fruit- 
ing strain will fruit more abundantly and freely on some substrata 
than on others. 

It has also been suggested that the nearness or remoteness of origin 
from ascospores of conidia used in any particular series of cultures 
might be a factor of importance in determining the course of develop- 
ment of such cultures. The data bearing upon this question which 
we have obtained from our pedigreed pure-line cultures carried 
through several generations do not appear to support this theory, 
though perhaps the available data are not sufficiently numerous to 
justify definite conclusions. 

Of a similar nature is the idea that the production of ascogenous 
forms occurs only at intervals after the virility or vitality of the coni- 
dial or pycnidial form has been greatly reduced by continuous asexual 
reproduction. There is no known evidence to support this view. 
Whether there is an actual or potential sexual stimulus or union of 
nuclei involved in the production of perithecia in Glomerella is not 
known. No work has been done on the cytological features of the 
development of the perithecia. As perfect fertile perithecia are pro- 


duced in abundance in pure cultures from single spores, either conidia: 


or ascospores, it seems certain that no fertilization or union of nuclei 
between different individuals is necessary. Whatever nuclear unions 
take place must be between nuclei of the same individual, as is known 
to be the case in some other ascomycetes. 

The most general supposition has perhaps been that which predi- 
cated the production of perithecia as dependent upon certain condi- 
tions of nutriment or other environment of the organism. This has 
led to the trial, by most investigators, of various culture media of 
different constituents in different proportions and also the submission 
of cultures to various conditions of temperature, air, light, and 
moisture. Very little success with pyrenomycetous fungi has ever 
been attained in this direction. In no case have the writers been 
able to cause perithecia to appear in cultures which did not produce 
them when grown on corn-meal agar under ordinary laboratory con- 
ditions. So far as we have been able to determine, no cases have 
been reported in which the evidence was sufficiently conclusive to 
prove that perithecia were produced in artificial cultures as the 
direct result of modifications of the culture media. Smith (83) 
reports that the formation of perithecia in a fertile race of Neocos- 
mospora was prevented by the use of strongly alkaline media, but no 
nonperithecia-forming strains were made to produce perithecia by 
change of medium. 

Appel and Wollenweber (1), in discussing this problem as it relates 
to Fusarium, Nectria, Neocosmospora, etc., have made some very 
ingenious suggestions in attempting to account for the production or 
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nonproduction of perithecial forms in cultures. One is that the forms 
which produce perithecia in cultures on artificial culture media are 
pure saprophytes, whereas the forms which do not produce perithecia 
in cultures on artificial culture media are parasites which require the 
living host or living plant tissues to complete their development. 
This scarcely accords with the well-established fact that there are all 
erades and degrees of parasitism among fungi, from the highly 
specialized obligate forms, such as rusts and smuts, to the weak faculta- 
tive forms which are only parasitic under certain conditions and in 
certain stages of their development and may be saprophytic under 
other conditions or in other stages. A large part of the pyrenomy- 
cetes, though parasites, are not of a high type. They frequently 
pass the early stages of their development—that is, their conidial 
and pycnidial conditions—as parasites on the living host, whereas 
they only complete their life history and produce their perithecial or 
sexual forms upon the dead tissues of the host after it has been 
killed either by the direct action of the fungus or by some other 
cause. This fact is emphasized by Massee (59) in his discussion of 
the evolution of parasitism in fungi. It would not, therefore, appear 
remarkable if many of these forms should complete their life cycles 
on sterile culture media containing the essential nutrient substances 
required by the organism. There is apparently no reason to suppose 
that the case of Fusarium and Nectria is not directly comparable in 
this respect with that of Gloeosporium and Glomerella. 

There seems to be an abundance of proof to establish the parasitic 
character of many forms of Gloeosporium. In case of the bitter-rot 
of the apple, for mstance, this parasite has been obtained directly 
from the tissue of growing fruits before their maturity and when 
transplanted on artificial culture media has produced perithecia as 
well as conidia. -Perithecia are also frequently produced upon 
fruits which have been destroyed by the parasite. The suggestion, 
therefore, that in cases where a Fusarium does not produce perithecia 
in culture media it is a parasite and that when a Fusarium does 
produce perithecia in culture media it is a saprophyte, does not 
appear to accord with what is already known in regard to Glomerella 
and some other pyrenomycetes. 

The case of Neocosmospora, as described by Butler (16), is scarcely 
more conclusive. The fact that he did not succceed in infecting 
plants by the use of ascospores of Neocosmospora in the few attempts 
made does not necessarily prove that this fungus is not a parasite 
and that it is specifically distinct from the Fusarium form with which 
he made successful inoculations. As is well known to plant and 
animal pathologists, there is a great range of variability in the virility 
or capacity for infection of various races, strains, or forms of what 
are regarded as the same species; at least they must be so regarded 
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unless some other basis than morphological differences and differ- 
ences in behavior in culture media can be established as a basis for 
species segregation. It should be shown either that there are morpho- 
logical differences between the conidial form of the Fusarium causing 
the wilt and the conidial form of Neocosmospora sufficient to identify 
and separate them, or else a large series of inoculation experiments 
should be carried out, using ascospores and conidia from a variety 
of sources and including a sufficient number of strains to justify the 
conclusion that the fungus will not infect the host and may be con- 
sidered a physiological species. 

The other suggestion of the same authors is that the species of 
Fusarium with which they were working and which did not produce 
perithecia in cultures may be autonomous forms which have no perithe-' 
cial stages and that their close resemblance to the conidial forms of 
Nectria, Neocosmospora, and related genera may be a mere super- 
ficial one which does not necessarily imply any direct relationship. 
This is ingenious also, but unfortunately it is incapable of experi- 
mental proof and is not in harmony with the present trend of yes 
logical facts and opinions. 

The connection between various conidial and pycnidial forms and 
their ascogenous stages is being slowly but surely proven by pure- 
culture methods, and it seems much more natural and reasonable to 
suppose that the majority at least of the so-called ‘‘imperfect fungi” 
are stages in the life history of ascomycetes and hymenomycetes, 
though comparatively few have yet been positively connected and 
the determining factors concerned in the complete development of 
the organisms are still unknown. 

The production of perithecia in the numerous cases of Glomerella 
which are reported here is evidently a fairly well-fixed hereditary 
racial character. Having obtained by repeated cultures from differ- 
ent collections a race or strain which produces both conidia and peri- 
thecia on culture media, other generations grown from either the 
conidia or ascospores of this strain continue to produce both spore 
forms of the fungus indefinitely. In one case, Glomerella cingulata 
from Persea, as already described, a race was grown through 23 suc- 
cessive generations and still produced both conidia and ascospores 
in as great abundance as at first. 

Miss Wakefield (93), as a result of her investigations of Schizo- 
phyllum commune and Stereum purpureum, finds also certain races 
which show a much greater tendency to produce spores than others 
under the same conditions of culture. Brefeld (14) states that 
Penicillium produces ascogenous fructifications at one time while at 
another, under exactly the same conditions, it produces only conidia. 

All the writers’ work with Glomerella, as well as with other pyreno- 
mycetes, indicates that the production of perithecia is a hereditary 
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racial character which does not depend primarily on special condi- 
tions of nutriment or environment. This conclusion does not, 
unfortunately, bring us much nearer to the real cause of the phenome- 
non; it merely eliminates some of the factors heretofore regarded as 
controlling. The real nature of the inducing causes (for such must 
be supposed to exist) which determine whether a race shall produce 
ascogenous or only conidial fructifications is still unknown. Most 
frequently a strain producing fertile perithecia produces them in 
abundance. All sorts of intermediate conditions, however, occur 
from strains which produce only sterile peritheciumlike bodies or 
sclerotia to those which produce quite constantly great quantities of 
fertile perithecia. It is, of course, not certain that their behavior in 
nature corresponds in this respect to that under artificial conditions. 
Not all of the cultures started with conidia taken from acervuli 
which were associated with fertile perithecia on the same leaf pro- 
duced perithecia. There is no certainty, however, that the acervuli 
and perithecia arose from the same strain, as the manner of the 
development of the fungus on leaves in moist chamber appears in 
many cases to indicate that there are more or less numerous points 
of dormant infection from which the fungus develops and the growth 
from these finally covers the whole leaf, as shown in Plate V. The 
intermingling of fructifications originating from different infections 
perhaps explains why no perithecia were produced in a number of 
cases in which cultures were made from leaves showing both acervuli 
and perithecia more or less mixed. No ascogenous strain has ever 
appeared in any of the hundreds of cultures of conidial strains which 
have been grown under various conditions on different substrata. 
Not having had an opportunity to observe the transition from a 
nonascogenous to an ascogenous race, any attempt to account for 
this change, which apparently must occur, would be purely hypotheti- 
cal. The existence of certain intermediate conditions might suggest 
the gradual development of these ascogenous races, while the failure 
to produce any evidence that cultural or other environmental influ- 
ences determine their production seems to indicate a deeper and more 
obscure cause for their origin. Ascogenous strains may perhaps 
arise as mutations. This suggestion, however, throws no light upon 
the cause of their origin. 

It is possible that a knowledge of the nuclear phenomena occurring 
during the stages of development preceding ascus formation may 
throw some light upon this problem. The possibility of the existence 
of plus and minus strains uniting as in Mucor has been considered. 
In many cases where colonies originating from separate ascospores 
or conidia of perithecial strains meet in a plate culture there is a 
greater development of perithecia along the line of contact than in 
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other parts of the colonies (Pl. XV); but in no case have perithecia 
been produced under such conditions when the conidia belonged to a 
race of the fungus which did not produce perithecia in the separate 
colonies. Edgerton’s (82) experiments along this line already 
referred to are not conclusive. That no such union of different 
strains is necessary or essential for the production of perithecia seems 
certain from the fact that perithecia develop in abundance in a colony 
derived from a single conidium or ascospore of a perithecial race. 
Until it has been demonstrated that the increase of perithecia at the 
point of contact between two colonies is due to nuclear fusions 
between the two growths it seems preferable to attribute the pheno- 
menon to some simpler cause such as the greater exhaustion of the 
nutriment at the point or some other slight stimulus. For the present 
we must admit our utter ignorance of the determining factor or 
factors concerned in the production of ascogenous fructifications in 
Glomerella. Certain previously supposed factors, however, such as 
have already been discussed here, have in most cases been suffi- 
ciently tested to justify their elimination. This helps to simplify 
the problem somewhat and suggests research in other directions 
which may possibly prove more profitable. 


INOCULATION EXPERIMENTS. 


Inoculation experiments with Glomerella, either in the field or 
greenhouse, are not always conclusive. Under proper conditions and 
with plants known to be free from dormant infections, inoculations, 
by surface application of spores, under optimum conditions of tem- 
perature and moisture, should give the most trustworthy results. 
To be certain, however, that a plant is free from dormant infection, it 
must be grown from seed under conditions which would preclude the 
possibility of infection from any source except the inoculation. 

Most of the inoculation experiments of the writers have, however, 
been made with fruits or plants growing under ordinary laboratory or 
greenhouse conditions. As it is a practical impossibility to determine 
whether any particular plant or part of a plant is entirely free from 
infection, under such conditions, the results obtained can not always 
be regarded as conclusive. In most of the experiments described here, 
inoculations were made by insertion of conidia or ascospores of Glome- 
rella in the tissue of the host. Such experiments with immature 
fruits when made under proper conditions and with sufficient checks 
are believed to give evidence of some value in determining the host 
relationships of the organisms. In the case of perfectly mature fruits 
the significance may not be so great. 

Since it has been found that different races or strains of Glomerella 
vary exceedingly in virility and also that different host plants and 
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varieties of the same host show great differences in susceptibility to 
any particular race of the fungus, it is clear that success or failure of 
inoculation experiments may depend, in many cases, on some of these 
factors. Further discussion of this subject will be found under the 
heading ‘‘Parasitism of Glomerella.’’ Proper conditions of tempera- 
ture and moisture are also necessary for successful infection either by 
surface application or puncture. Negative results from inoculation 
experiments with spores applied to the uninjured surface of a host 
ean not be regarded in all cases as sufficient evidence that the plant is 
not susceptible to the disease, as the infection may really occur but 
not develop further at the time for lack of proper temperature, 
moisture, or host conditions. 

In the inoculation experiments in which fruit was used, it was, in 
most cases, nearly or quite mature. The specimens were always 
thoroughly washed with corrosive sublimate, 1 to 500, to destroy any 
spores which might be present on the surface. They were then rinsed 
with distilled, or sterile, water, and placed in a sterile chamber. A 
small beaker of water was also placed in the chamber to afford a slight 
amount of moisture. Unless otherwise stated, the fruit inoculations 
were always made on picked fruit with a sterilized needle, conidia or 
ascospores being inserted in a small puncture through the skin. 
Checks were used which remained free from rot in all cases except 
where some special statement is made to the contrary. 


APPLE TO APPLE. 


Various inoculations of apples were made at different times by the 
writers, conidia of Glomerella from different races or strains being 
used, in order to compare the rapidity of their development and the 
effect upon the host. In all the cases in which the inoculations were 
made by punctures, infection occurred and decay followed. The 
fruit had the usual appearance of bitter-rot, and acervuli were usually 
produced. The spots developed to about 1 centimeter in diameter in 
a week. In some cases development was slower than when inocula- 
tions were made with conidia from other host plants. 

In three series of experfments conidia were applied to the unbroken 
skin of nearly mature apples. In none of these cases did any rot fol- 
low, although the fruit was kept in a moist chamber for a long period. 

Sound apples were inoculated by puncture, using conidia from a 
single spore culture of the chromogenic form of the apple Glomerella, 
which has already been described on page 39. Rot developed about 
each puncture with about the same rapidity as in other cases and 
acervuli were produced in about three weeks. 

Clinton (19) reports successful inoculations of green fruit on trees 
by inserting conidia in punctures, as indicated in Table IV. He also 
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reports in the same place successful inoculations with ascospores 
inserted in punctures, and he succeeded in infecting green fruit picked 
from the trees by placing conidia in drops of water on the unpunc- 
tured skin. In two experiments, however, no infection followed 
spraying the spores on the surface of green fruit. In one experiment 
he reports successful infection by applying ascospores to the unbroken 
surface in a drop of water. 

Von Schrenk and Spaulding (70) report the successful inoculation of 
apple limbs by the introduction of ascospores in slits in the bark. 
They also report successful infections on healthy fruit with spores 
inserted in punctures and one successful experiment in infecting picked 
fruit in a moist chamber by spores applied to the unbroken skin. 
Scott (73) also has made successful inoculations of apples with conidia 
without puncture. 

It will be noted that very few cases have been reported of successful 
infection of apples without punctures, and much more information is 
needed in regard to the exact time and method by which infection of 
the apple takes place. The occurrence of conidia-producing cankers 
on branches is too rare in most cases, in the East at least, to account 
for the great prevalence and immense number of the infections which 
are found during favorable seasons. 


APPLE TO BEAN. 


Halsted (40) reports successful inoculation of bean pods from 
apple by the introduction of a portion of the decayed tissue or spores. 
This is the only successful inoculation of beans with the apple anthrac- 
nose that has been reported, and in view of the failure of other inves- 
tigators to secure the same results it does not seem advisable without 
verification to give it much weight in determining the specific rela- 
tionship between the two forms occurring on these hosts. 


APPLE TO GRAPE. 


On October 14 eight berries of mature Niagara grapes were inocu- 
lated by puncture with conidia from apples. Eight others were 
inoculated by puncture with conidia from a culture. At the end of 
two weeks the first eight all showed rot and acervuli had formed on 
five berries. At the end of the same period the other lot all showed 
rot, but only two bore acervul1. 


APPLE TO PUMPKIN. 


One mature pumpkin was inoculated by puncture with conidia of 
Glomerella from an apple. No definite result was obtained, as the 
pumpkin soon decayed from other causes. 
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INOCULATION EXPERIMENTS. TT 
AVOCADO TO APPLE. 


On December 17 three apples were inoculated by puncture, using 
conidia from a fruit of avocado. At the end of the week all showed 
decayed spots 1 inch in diameter at the point of inoculation with 
acervuli present in two cases. The other spot was smaller with no 
acervuli present at first, but many developed a little later. 


AVOCADO TO BEAN. 


ws 


On June 4 six young pods of wax bean were inoculated with conidia. 
No signs of infection ever appeared. 


AVOCADO TO CABBAGE. 


On November 8 young cabbage plants, bearing 8 to 10 leaves, were 
inoculated with conidia from a pure culture. Inoculations were 
made by puncture and by surface application. No signs of infection 
ever appeared on the inoculated leaves. 


AVOCADO TO COTTON. 


On April 1 three open cotton flowers were inoculated by applying 
conidia in a drop of sterile water to the stigma of the flower. The 
flowers were then covered with paper bags. No signs of infection had 
appeared at the end of two weeks, and no conidia developed on the 
bolls when removed and placed in moist chamber. 

On November 8 bolls one-half grown were inoculated with conidia 
from a pure culture. Part of the inoculations were made on the 
surface, the others by puncture. No signs of infection appeared 
at the end of a month. 


AVOCADO TO RUBBER PLANT. 


Leaves were inoculated with conidia from pure culture, some 
applied to the surface and some by punctures. No signs of infection 
followed in either case. 


AVOCADO TO TEA. 


On November 8 young leaves were inoculated by both surface and 
puncture methods with conidia from a pure culture. No signs of 
infection appeared at the end of a month. 


BEAN TO APPLE. 


On September 30 four apples were inoculated by puncture with 
conidia from a bean pod. No signs of infection had appeared at the 
end of a month. | 
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On July 25 seven apples were inoculated by puncture with conidia 
from a green bean pod. These fruits decayed after a month but no 
acervuli formed. Cultures made from the decayed spots produced 
only a sterile mycelium somewhat resembling that of Gloeosporium 
lindemuthianum. Positive identification was impossible without 
spore formation. 

On October 4 twelve Willow Twig apples were inoculated by punc- 
ture with conidia from a bean pod. No signs of infection followed. 

On October 6 four Willow Twig apples were inoculated on the 
surface with conidia from a bean pod. At the end of a month no 
signs of infection had appeared. The same experiment was repeated 
November 2 with the same result. 

On October 6 four apples were inoculated by punctures with conidia 
from a bean pod. No signs of infection had appeared at the end of a 
month. 7 

In December three Willow Twig apples were inoculated by punc- 
ture with conidia from a bean pod. No signs of decay occurred at the 
end of a month. 7 

Later, three other mature apples were inoculated by puncture with 
conidia from culture. No decay followed and no acervuli developed. 
Twenty-nine other apples were inoculated by puncture with conidia 
of the bean Glomerella at different times during the season. In no 
case did decay or development of acervuli follow. In eight other 
cases also where conidia were applied to the surface of apples no 
infection occurred. These experiments seem to indicate that the 
Glomerella on the bean is physiologically different from that on the 


apple. 
BEAN TO BEAN. 


On June 4 six young pods of wax beans 2 inches long were inocu- 
lated by applying conidia from a bean pod to the surface. The plants 
were covered with a bell jar. No signs of infection ever appeared on 
these pods. 

On June 5 the same experiment was repeated with the same result. 
The reason for the failure of these inoculations is not clear. 


BEAN TO COTTON. 


On July 16 four young bolls were inoculated by puncture with 
conidia from a bean pod. Small, dark, sunken areas developed about 
the point of inoculation in all, the same as with inoculations from 
cotton to cotton made at the same time. No acervuli appeared except 
on one of the bolls after removal to a moist chamber. These acervuli 
may not have arisen from the original inoculation from the bean. 
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BEAN TO PUMPKIN. 


A mature pumpkin was inoculated by puncture with conidia from 
a culture from bean. No signs of infection followed. 


BEAN TO HUBBARD SQUASH. 


A mature squash was inoculated by puncture with conidia from a 
culture of the bean Glomerella. No decay followed and no acervuli 
formed. 

BEAN TO TOMATO. 


Four green tomato fruits were inoculated by puncture with conidia 
from wax beans. No decay followed and no acervuli formed. 


BEAN TO WATERMELON. 


A nearly mature watermelon was inoculated by puncture with 
conidia from a bean culture. No signs of infection followed. 

It will be observed that no successful inoculations from bean to 
cucurbits were made. These results agree with those of Edgerton 
(30) but not with those of Halsted (89). 


CAMELLIA TO BEAN. 


On June 4 five young pods of bean grown in the greenhouse were 
inoculated by surface application of conidia in sterile water. No 
signs of infection followed. 

On June 5 the same experiment was repeated with six pods, but 
without success. 


CARYOTA TO COTTON. 


On April 1 stigmas of three cotton flowers were inoculated by apply- 
ing conidia in sterile water to the surface. The young bolls soon 
dropped, but when placed in moist chamber no conidia developed. 


CHERIMOYA TO APPLE. 


On October 2 three apples were inoculated by puncture with 
conidia from a culture. Decay followed about the points of inocula- 
tion in one week and acervuli were produced. 


CHERIMOYA TO GRAPE. 


On October 4 eight mature berries were inoculated by puncture 
with conidia from a culture. At the end of two weeks all the granes 
were decayed and seven showed acervuli. 
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CINNAMON TO COTTON. 


On April 1 three flowers were inoculated by the application of 
conidia in sterile water to the stigmas. No signs of infection fol- 
lowed, but the young bolls soon fell off. These bolls were kept in 
moist chamber for several weeks, but no conidia or acervuli developed. 


COTTON TO APPLE. 


Mature fruit was inoculated by puncture with conidia from a pure 
culture of the cotton fungus. A slight decay appeared in two weeks 
and a few acervuli with sete bearing spores were found. At the end 
of a month the decayed spots had become larger and colored sporo- 
phores were also found mixed with the sete. 

On October 6 four apples were inoculated by applying conidia 
from cotton cultures to the surface. At the end of three weeks there 
was no sign of infection or decay. | 

On July 25 four apples were inoculated by puncture with conidia 
from a cotton boll. A slight decay appeared on two at the end of a 
month. At the end of one and one-half months the spots were 
three-fourths of an inch in diameter. Cultures made from the pulp 
from these spots produced acervuli and conidia with sete, also brown 
septate conidia, such as are mentioned by Clinton (19). Two apples 
inoculated later in the same way produced practically the same result. 
The development of rot was very slow. 

On October 6 four apples were inoculated by puncture using conidia 
from cultures made from the apple which was originally inoculated 
from cotton. Three of these apples showed small rotten spots at the 
end of 8days. At the end of 20 days all showed rot and two produced 
acervuli. No typical sete were found, but some brownish sporo- 
phores occurred which were rather intermediate in form between 
sporophores and sete. This second generation of the cotton fungus 
on the apple developed much more rapidly than the first generation 
and indicated the possibility of its soon developing fully as fast as the 
form from the apple. This experiment and similar ones with other 
hosts appear to indicate that these organisms under certain condi- 
tions may rather quickly adapt themselves to different hosts though 
retaining their specific morphological characters. These results 
also suggest the possibility of the apple acting as a bridging host in 
some instances. This is in accord with the work of Salmon (68) on 
mildews and with that of Ward (94) on rusts. 


COTTON TO BEAN. 


On June 4 six young pods from a greenhouse plant were inoculated 
by applying conidia in sterile water from a cotton boll to the surface. 
No signs of infection ever appeared. 
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COTTON TO COTTON. 


On March 19 five flowers were inoculated by applying conidia in 
sterile water from a cotton boll to the stigmas. All the bolls soon 
turned black and nearly all dropped off. One boll that remained on 
the plant about two weeks before it died became half covered with 
acervull. | 

On June 24 six young bolls were inoculated by puncture with 
conidia from a cotton boll. In about two weeks small, dark, sunken 
spots had formed on all and four showed acervuli. 


COTTON TO PUMPKIN. 


On November 2 a pumpkin was inoculated by puncture with conidia 
from a pure culture of the cotton fungus. No signs of infection ever 
appeared. 

COTTON TO HUBBARD SQUASH. 


A squash was inoculated by puncture with conidia from a pure 
culture. No signs of infection ever appeared. 


COTTON TO WATERMELON. 


On November 2 a watermelon was inoculated by puncture with 
conidia from a pure culture from cotton. No rot followed, but a 
slight development of hyphe and a few acervuli formed at the punc- 
ture. Spore-bearing setz were present in these acervuli, as is usually 
the case with Glomerella gossypit. 


CRANBERRY TO APPLE. 


On April 27 six sound apples were inoculated by puncture with 
conidia from a pure culture. No rot or acervuli had developed at the 
end of amonth. Later inoculations produced a slight decay in one 
instance and a few acervuli formed. 


CRANBERRY TO SWEET PEA. 


On April 6 stems and young leaves of young plants in the green- 
house were inoculated with ascospores in sterile water applied to the 
surface. No signs of infection ever appeared. 


CURCULIGO TO COTTON. 


On April 2 three flowers in greenhouse were inoculated by applying 
conidia in sterile water to thestigmas. Nosigns of infection appeared, 
but the young bolls dropped off. They were placed in a moist cham- 
ber, but no acervuli developed. 
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DEWBERRY TO APPLE. 


On October 2 three apples were inoculated by puncture with conidia 
from a culture from dewberry. At the end of a month only one apple 
showed a decayed spot, 1.75 inches in diameter. Small decayed spots 
occurred on the other two apples at points of inoculation 26 days 
later. 

On October 12 four Willow Twig apples were inoculated by punc- 
ture with conidia from a culture. At the end of three weeks only 
one fruit showed development of rot, about 1.75 inches in diameter. 

On October 26 three apples were inoculated by puncture with 
conidia from culture from the apple previously inoculated from dew- 
berry. Only a slight decay occurred about the point of inoculation 
after several weeks and no acervuli formed. Cultures made from 
these decayed spots produced acervuli. 


DEWBERRY TO APPLE TO AGAR TO APPLE. 


On December 7 three apples were inoculated by puncture with 
conidia from an agar culture made from the fist apples inoculated 
from the dewberry. Infection followed in all cases. Decayed 
spots 0.5 to 0.75 inch in diameter developed in six days, but no 
acervuli were produced. : | 


DEWBERRY TO APPLE TO APPLE TO AGAR TO APPLE. 


On January 3 three apples were inoculated by puncture with conidia 
from a pure culture made from the second generation of the dewberry 
fungus on apples. Infection followed in all cases. The decayed spots 
developed more rapidly than in the previous generation and abundant 
acervuli were formed. 

On January 10 three apples were inoculated by puncture with 
conidia from a culture from the second generation grown on apple. 
Infection followed in all cases. Decayed spots an inch in diameter 
developed in 10 days and numerous acervuli appeared. These experi- 
ments seem to indicate that the dewberry form of Glomerella becomes 
quickly adapted to growth on apples, developing in the third genera- 
tion about as rapidly as the fungus taken directly from apples and 
producing typical rot and acervuli. 


DEWBERRY TO GRAPE. 


On October 16 eight berries were inoculated by puncture with 
conidia from a culture from the same strain of the dewberry Gloeo- 
sporium used in the inoculations with apples. At the end of two weeks 
some rot was found, but no acervuli were ever produced. 
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FIG TO APPLE. 


On September 14 feur apples inoculated by puncture with conidia 
from a pure culture from the fig produced decay of the usual appear- 
ance of bitter rot, and acervuli were formed. 

On October 2 three apples were inoculated by puncture with 
conidia from a pure culture from the fig. Infection followed in all 
cases and decay developed as rapidly as in inoculations made directly 
from apple to apple and typical acervuli also developed as shown 
in Plate XVI, figure 7. 


FIG TO FIG. 


Kight nearly mature figs were inoculated, four by puncture with 
conidia from cultures. and four by application of the same to the 
unbroken surface of the fruit. Rot developed in all cases and 
acervuli formed. There is some doubt about this experiment, 
however, on account of the fact that three out of the seven checks 
used also developed rot. 


FIG TO GRAPE. 


Eight mature berries were inoculated by puncture with conidia 
from a pure culture from the fig. Most of the berries were rotten 
at the end of three weeks and three showed acervuli. 


FICUS LONGIFOLIA TO RUBBER PLANT. 


The under side of a young leaf attached to a plant was inoculated 
by placing conidia from a pure culture in sterile water on the unin- 
jured surface and covering the spot with a Van Tiegham cell. At 
the end of 24 days there was no sign of infection. The leaf was then 
removed from the plant and placed in a moist chamber. Acervuli 
developed on the inoculated spot after two weeks but not on the 
check spot covered in the same way. 


GOOSEBERRY TO APPLE. 


On December 7 three apples were inoculated by puncture using 
hyphe and probably ascospores from a pure culture containing 
masses of mature perithecia. On December 15 two of the apples 
showed rotten spots 1 cm. in diameter at the points of inoculation 
and the third a discoloration of the skin. By January 7 the first 
two apples were half rotten and the third about one-third decayed, 
and two of them produced acervuli. Cultures made from these 
apples produced both acervuli and perithecia of the fungus, the 
perithecia predominating. 
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GRAPE TO APPLE. 


In four different experiments in which apples were inoculated by 
puncture with conidia from cultures from grapes or direct from the 
host typical bitter-rot followed and acervuli developed. 

On August 19 eight Smokehouse apples were inoculated with 
conidia from rotten grapes from another source. This strain of the 
fungus appeared to be weak or not adapted to development on apples. 
Rot developed on only two of the inoculated fruits. The spots 
were small and increased very slowly and no acervuli were produced. 
Cultures were made from these spots. 


GRAPE TO APPLE TO AGAR TO APPLE. 


On August 24 six Smokehouse apples were inoculated by puncture 
with conidia from the culture made from apples inoculated from 
grape as mentioned above. Decay developed very slowly about 
the point of inoculation but a little faster than in generation 1. 
Finally some acervuli were produced on all but one of the apples. 

On September 18 the above experiment was repeated with six 
Smokehouse apples. The development of rot this time was some- 
what faster than before and acervuli developed on all. 


GRAPE TO AGAR TO APPLE TO AGAR TO APPLE TO APPLE. 


Four apples were inoculated by puncture with: conidia from an 
apple inoculated with the third generation of the fungus from the 
grape. Rot developed about as rapidly at the point of inoculation 
on these fruits as is usual in transfers directly from apple to apple 
and at the end of 8 days acervuli were found. 


GRAPE TO AGAR TO APPLE TO GRAPE. 


On September 23 twelveripe berries were inoculated by puncture with 
conidia from an apple.’ Only four developed the usual rot followed 
by acervuli. The others softened somewhat but no acervuli formed. 


GRAPE TO AGAR TO GRAPE. 


On September 23 twelve ripe berries were inoculated by puncture 
with conidia from a culture from a grape. At the end of two weeks 
five were rotten and acervuli had formed. Seven of these even- 
tually decayed and showed acervuli. 


GRAPE TO AGAR TO APPLE TO TOMATO. 


On September 29 four green tomatoes were inoculated by punc- 
ture with conidia from a culture from a grape. Slight decay followed 
in only one case, but perhaps not from the inoculation. No acervuli 
were ever produced. 
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GRAPE TO PUMPKIN. 


A pumpkin was inoculated by puncture with conidia from a cul- 
ture from a grape. Rot developed rapidly and acervuli formed. 


GRAPE TO HUBBARD SQUASH. 


A nearly mature squash was inoculated by puncture with conidia 
from a culture from a grape. Rot developed very slowly at one 
point of inoculation only. A few acervuli were found at the end 
of a month. 


GRAPE TO WATERMELON. 


A nearly mature watermelon was inoculated with conidia by 
puncture from a culture from a grape. Rot developed rapidly at 
the point of inoculation and numerous acervuli formed. 


GUAVA TO APPLE. 


Two apples were inoculated by puncture with conidia from a 
culture from leaves of guava. Rot developed at the points of 
inoculation about as rapidly as in the case of transfers from apple 
to apple. Acervuli were present at the end of a week. No sete 
were found. 

GUAVA TO BEAN. 


Six young pods of a wax bean from the greenhouse were inocu- 
lated by surface application of conidia from guava. No signs of 
infection ever followed. 


GUAVA TO COTTON. 


Three flowers of a cotton plant from the greenhouse were inocu- 
lated by applying conidia from guava to the surface of the pistil. 
No signs of infection were found at the end of two weeks, but two 
of the small bolls which developed from the inoculated flowers 
developed acervuli with setz when placed in a moist chamber. 


GUAVA TO PUMPKIN. 


A pumpkin was inoculated by puncture with conidia from a 
culture from guava leaves. Rot developed rapidly and acervuli 
were produced in abundance. 


GUAVA TO HUBBARD SQUASH. 


A squash was inoculated by puncture with conidia from a culture 
from guava leaves. No rot appeared and no acervuli developed. 
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GUAVA TO WATERMELON. 


A nearly mature watermelon was inoculated by puncture with 
conidia from a culture from guava leaves. Rot developed rather 
rapidly. Numerous acervuli were produced, as shown in Plate XVIII. 


LEMON TO APPLE. 


On September 14 four Willow Twig apples were inoculated by 
puncture with conidia from a culture from alemon. Rot of the usual 
appearance developed rapidly in all cases and typical acervuli formed. 

On October 2 three apples were inoculated by puncture with conidia 
from a culture. Rot developed in all cases. The spots were 2 centi- 
meters in diameter at the end of a week and acervuli were present. ~ 


LEMON TO CABBAGE. 


On December 17 leaves of a young cabbage plant in the greenhouse 
were inoculated by puncture with conidia from a lemon leaf. No 
signs of infection ever followed. 


LEMON TO COTTON. 


On December 17 leaves and bolls were inoculated by puncture with 
conidia from lemon leaves. No signs of infection were found at the 
end of a month. 


LEMON TO CRANBERRY. 
On December 17 leaves of a plant from the greenhouse were inocu- 


lated by puncture with conidia from a lemon leaf. No signs of 
infection were ever seen. 


LEMON TO, GRAPE. 


On October 14 eight mature berries of Niagara grapes were inocu- 
lated by puncture with conidia from a culture. At the end of two 
weeks most of the berries were rotten and three bore acervull. 


LEMON TO ORANGE. 


On December 17 orange leaves were inoculated by puncture with 
conidia from a lemon leaf. No signs of infection ever followed. 


LEMON TO RUBBER PLANT. 


On December 17 leaves on a living plant were inoculated by punc- 
ture with conidia from a lemon leaf. No signs of. infection ever 
followed. 
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LEMON TO TEA. 


On December 17 leaves of a living plant were inoculated by punc- 
ture with conidia from alemon leaf. No signs of infection were found 
at the end of a month. 


LOQUAT TO BEAN. 


On June 4 six young pods from a greenhouse plant were inoculated 
by immersion in sterile water containing conidia. No signs of infec- 
tion ever followed. 


MANDARIN TO BEAN. 


On June 4 six young pods from a greenhouse plant were inoculated 
by immersing beans in sterile water containing conidia. No signs of 
infection ever appeared. . 


MANDARIN TO COTTON. 


On April 1 flowers of a greenhouse plant were inoculated by apply- 
ing conidia to the stigmas. No signs of infection followed, but the 
young bolls soon dropped off. They were placed in a moist chamber, 
but no Gloeosporium developed. 


MARANTA TO COTTON. 


Stigmas of three flowers of a greenhouse plant were inoculated in the 
same manner as above. No signs of infection followed, but the young 
bolls dropped off. They were placed in a moist chamber, but no 
Gloeosporium developed. 


ORANGE TO BEAN. 


On June 5 six young pods on a greenhouse plant were inoculated by 
immersion in sterile water with conidia. No signs of infection ever 


appeared. 
ORANGE TO COTTON. 


On April 1 three flowers were inoculated by applying conidia to the 
stigmas. No indications of infection appeared, but the young bolls 
soon dropped. These bolls were kept in a moist chamber, but no 
Gloeosporium developed. 

On June 24 five young bolls were inoculated by puncture with 
conidia from this host. Two developed slight decay and when 
removed to a moist chamber acervuli developed. Six others inocu- 
lated in the same way a little later showed searcely any signs of decay 
about the point of inoculation but developed acervuli when removed 
to a moist chamber. 
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ORANGE TO RUBBER PLANT. 


On February 4 two leaves of a small plant in the laboratory were 
inoculated by making a slight incision across the midrib near the tip 
and immersing the leaves in sterile water containing conidia from a 
culture. After five weeks no signs of infection were apparent. The 
leaf was removed from the plant, its surface thoroughly washed with 
corrosive-sublimate solution, and placed ina moist chamber. Twelve 
days afterwards, the leaf showed abundant acervuli extending about 
3 inches from the tip. The two checks treated in the same manner 
throughout produced no Gloeosporium when kept in a moist chamber. 


ORANGE TO TEA. 


On February 4 two leaves of a growing plant in the laboratory were 
inoculated by making a slight incision in the midrib and immersing 
the leaf in sterile water contaiming conidia. A check was also treated 
in the same manner but not inoculated. The inoculated leaf devel- 
oped immature acervuli on a small dead area surrounding the punc- 
ture while still attached to the plant. The check leaf was removed 
and placed in a moist chamber, but no Gloeosporium developed. 
Another leaf, however, on the same plant which appeared healthy was 
removed and placed in a moist chamber and this developed abundant 
acervuli, which indicates that it is practically impossible to determine 
whether or not a leaf or any portion of a plant already contains the 
fungus in a dormant condition. Results of experiments of this kind 
are thus shown to be somewhat uncertain. 


PEPPERWORT TO COTTON. 


Stigmas of two cotton flowers from the greenhouse were inoculated 
by the application of conidia in sterile water. The young bolls soon 
dropped off. They were kept in a moist chamber but no Gloeospor- 
ium developed. 


PHORMIUM TO CABBAGE. 


Five young plants in pots in the laboratory were sprayed with dis- 
tilled water containing conidia and then covered with a bell jar. 
Leaves of both inoculated plants and checks soon turned yellow and 
dropped off. All these leaves were placed in moist chambers. Acer- 
-vuliof Gloeosporium appeared on the inoculated leaves but not on the 
check. In two cases acervuli were produced on the inoculated leaves 
while still attached to the plant. 
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PITCAIRNIA TO BEAN. 


Six young pods on a plant in the greenhouse were inoculated by 
immersion in sterile water contaming conidia. No signs of infection 
ever appeared. 


PITCAIRNIA TO COTTON. 


The stigmas of two flowers of a greenhouse plant were inoculated 
with conidia in sterile water. The young bolls soon dropped off. 
These were placed in a moist chamber, but no Gloeosporium ever 


developed. 
POMELO TO APPLE. 


Three apples were inoculated by puncture with conidia from a 
culture. Infection followed in all cases. Spots 2 centimeters in 
diameter developed at the end of a week and acervuli formed. 


POMELO TO GRAPE. 


Hight mature berries of a Niagara grape were inoculated by 
puncture with conidia from a culture. At the end of two weeks 
the berries were mostly rotten, and acervuli were found on six 
of them. 

POMELO TO POMELO. 


Two sound fruits were inoculated by applying conidia in sterile 
water to the uninjured surface. The conidia germinated, and a 
slight development of mycelium with scattered conidia and chlamy- 
dospores appeared on the surface but the tissue beneath remained 
sound. No rot developed. In another case the same experiment 
was tried, applying the spores to the surface which had been injured 
by red spiders. The results were exactly the same as in the case 
just mentioned. No rot developed. 


PRIVET TO BEAN. 


Six young pods from a greenhouse plant were inoculated by 
immersion in sterile water containing conidia. No signs of infection 
ever appeared. 

RUBBER PLANT TO FIG. 


Four figs were inoculated by puncture with conidia from a leaf. 
Rot developed in all cases. Four other fruits were inoculated by 
application of conidia in sterile water to the uninjured surface of 
the figs. Rot developed but did not appear to start immediately 
at the point of application of the spores and as one of the checks 
in this experiment also developed rot the results are uncertain. 
Both lots of figs are shown in Plate XVII. 
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PARASITES BELONGING TO THE GENUS GLOMERELLA. 


INOCULATION EXPERIMENTS BY OTHER INVESTIGATORS. 


In order to compare and render convenient and accessible the 
complete results of experimental inoculations with Glomerella and 
its conidial forms up to the present time, the published data of 
other investigators have been arranged in tabular form. Where 
particular facts are wanting they are not given by the authors cited. 


TaBLE IV.—Results of inoculations as reported by other investigators. 


1 A.=ascospores; C,=conidia; H.=hyphe. 


Host. 
Method of} Material | Source of Experi- 
Part inocu- |moculation.) used.1 material. BAS menter. 
Original. Tnoculated. 
lated. 
IAD DIC seeeisccc Apples ss Greeniruites|yeuncture = |iCaneeecal a eenostee eee: Success -| Clinton, 1902. 

DOs sete Se GON sss AU bS: ee aE (ee Ae BAAS <2 Nha ASS RO EA BES (0 errr Do. 

DOs Ue eena pene do....-.-| Green fruit..| Surface COM I) Pen a ath ea dete: Do. 

1B fay eel eee (6 (0) pee ae oe do.. ACO Cae) SARE UB OS a Sea in ok Failure Do. 

1D (6 )58 Sean Peete das: Fruit on tree |...do...... OFA Ie SURE eae SN Bs .do.. Do. 

DORE vate doe sa ini Sab ssollese dows os RSS a GS ne eA By Success Do. 

MYO yayataiateve [cine 51 (a [ee Se dos oper ieee dozek.=2 Ceri awe lea D ee eae Goss -:5|| Ek asselbring, 

9 

ID Xa} 5s See es (6 (oa ee eee do SOO ee Clee Canker...... -.do....| Scott, 1906. 

TDS See eeueesee dost e Branches Puncture..| A-...... Pure culture|...do....| Sp auldi ing 
and Von 
Schrenk, 
1903. 

IDOE see alace Gore Oe eal ed oset bree CAE SN ie Cee seeallad -do.... Do. 

MOMS Aas Gowaanny Fruit... AG (Ces eet Goneic. | Adocoes Do. 

WOeeee se setees Oe aodelssesee do.... ZOO enn ss Canker...... PedO ser Do. 

WO Mes ak Sse. do Ripe fraitass: 8h C... Pure culture |...do..... E oeerkes, 

1D Ya yechoieesns) Pena d02.2..--| eruition'tree!|muneturess| (Csr a sae eere dossa Tanbenhans, 

Dawe co Crab apple. . Hipe, fruit...) Surface OR MUA erate pete dy cabal lel doveee Clinton, 1902. 

Dose et Banana..... Mbit as BoA bec dowenein Case ELOStEs a alee do....| Cobb, 1904. 

ID etsieceees| amaree GOL See ak 13 wes SOO ui ae COTsHeA eee do. =e OOlee Halsted, 1892. 

aD Yo) UR ANE CONS Rae See (C(O VES A Be a Ua Ce Sea dosists2 Failure. . Laubert, 1910. 

DO e Ree Barberry Bex i (0 eae Surface Oia abe sme daeacen a Success . Hasselbring, 

IDG ceaeleate ‘Beanery eae dose: Punctures|(Cas5-.2- Hoste ..do....| Halsted,i892. 

More ees Bush bean..| Pods on vine} Surface (CARES Semone Mie ete Bee Failure. . Martie ee 

Dare Cherry .....- By 61) ie aees ay Piuncturen is. eee Hostii ses Success .| Cobb, 1892. 

DOS Eee alieece Gas eae ae doe. Ons es Oh eI iy ele Oe States -do....| Cobb, 1904. 

Dosey f: Eggplant.. dows esas doris... Conese dor ee ..do....; Halsted,1892. 

DOM eee UaVvae eos do... Aro Kayes care tn Opies lat EO tee alts -do....| Cobb, 1904. 

DOR Sete! Hawthorn 2dose es Sdos ee: : ChE Sea aa ge AOE 2 ace (esa Do. 

ID Oye eae emone ee | eeeee (6 (a eae ees Gory ner: Clore ae do ..do....}| Halsted,1892. 

Doe eau aaa ima bean):\ Pods on:vine|. do... 5 4|eC aes Bie. | shee eee ROR E Hab aes 

ID ays ae Mango...... rgibcaces| sed dorsee Cue IOStHa ee ..do....| Cobb, 1892. 

DOR en: Gow eae doen ceelese Gos saen: COL EE | eas aes do.. Bs Coa ae Cobb, 1904. 

IDO eee Nectarine. ..|--..- do... ACG Ta ye NS Cees .-do.. SdOsen Cobb, 1892. 

TDG) S ie a Sila do. .do.. dos eee. CES aa dos isetele do.... Cobb, 1904. 

WOR ay Reach ee "Green fruit..|...do...... ( OPER ey Sst Learns eeaerge, gues (6 (oe Clinton, 1902. 

ID Yo soalee rend te Ae donee wages 2 Ose | ee dow CEE enn SU er es oe Oma Do. 

BO 52 UI ee GOs a ee Goes ee Surface CB se ERS EET eee cpa |p do.... Do. 

Does! dos) Prati Puneture)s|(C22 55a EOSte ee ..do....} Cobb, 1892. 

WOR ese sane Ones eNO es ea Eee doyen: Os ce eae Red ove salt doz 2.2 Cobb, 1904. 

Gre ee eueise (a) ER SOOM eacinal ae doe ka Clones a= doe fee .do. Halsted, 1892. 

AD cys eee Peart ies LB cca N0V6) 0 ped aoe Meena N Esse Iara sein fic a) doses ‘Doubttul Burrill, 1907. 

TOY glee S| doses Ripetraits -2\"Punctares Ose. eee ee Success .| Clinton, 1902. 

ID Yo ies esa Pea do......| Green fruit..|...do...... fF esa eh Whe ae DAG Do. 

LDV eI NE dows Ripe eit.) 5| (Surfacessss| Cl aaeer lessee Doubtful Do. 

DO. se ene: dose sips Fruit. . .| Puncture .| C- Efost ees: Success .| Cobb, 1892 

DOS seas GO ee teas (iE aes ee Goes: Cxz A Pe (oye ee at ee do....}| Cobb, 1904. 

TD oye el Sein an dose? -do... Lado Ms ab Oui s CUS Coxe saves do... .| Halsted,1892. 

ADB aero eel (Bersee do.......| Fruit on tree|...do.. OR ie Poo eeteyss sO Sale oe do:=... Taubenhaus, 

DOR a Pepper...... Bribie. o|ns- (0 (oe ee Cee FL OSt ene eons do....| Cobb, 1904. 

TD YS | (eae a do. Li Fas 5 2 aoe doseke 2 CA Oreeey | Cee ee ee doves Halsted, 1892. 

Does Persimmon .|..... GO tO cee ea GO ee eee eee eats dons .- Do. 

Daye ey Plane g3cch 3 ea Fa OP Ge MUG dU ON 6 (0 Pgh Py leg Lie NG Bostec Nn uCaas do....| Cobb, 1892. 

Doe ele Gore Tue edo .do. OP eye ae Pe nae do... 106-22 Cobb, 1904, 
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TaBLEe IV.—Results of inoculations as reported by other investigators—Continued. 


Host. 
_Method of 
ip Part inocu- |oculation. 
Original. Inoculated. Tied: 
Apple. s 2.2. Plum to to- | Fruit. ..- Puncture . 
mato 
DORE eee Quince...... Green fruit. .|--- Goterece 
DOME piece doves TWIGS ese dose eee 
IDYC\ SEA aye) REDE: don see doses -do. 
Doss ee: Sweet pea...| Young leaves| Surface - 
DONS 212 es do......] Seedlings -..|..- dower 
10 Pi cipaeeeaie [eee COs 222 2 Sas do.......| Puncture . 
DOS eee Gowen LOO yee Surface.... 
Dosa Tomatos..—: "Green fruit..| Puncture . 
DO. ein: Co (aye ser Brite hee dos 
Doren AK 3 (0) aes (eee doses donee 
Asclepias..... NG 0 0) (ope Hs a GOs Edessa ane 
Avoecado:.....)Pear..:.... Fruit on tree|.-.do.....-- 
1D Yt) Sa eae Sweet pea...| Seedlings....| Surface... 
IDO ase GO al ee do.......| Puncture - 
Banana....... INV Se Gocalh LURE ae A eee dose x 
1D 0)5 is Aen ee GOe eo a es GOs asa see 
Do.......| Datetoplum|..... dove Puncture . 
| D Yo yet ieee Memon ss fo) |heoe2 GOn see eons see 
Dares Passion fruit |... .- doves POO Sees 
Doe ee eee GO cine Ose GOs oe 
Deree Regen ei) see GOne eal does ee 
Doe. Pegi sabe downs: Ad Oss: Sess 
1D) ees Quinces: ees 6 Lae Senne Bao Gove 
Beate es Alfalfa...... Stem and | Surface . 
leaves 
Don ieee Apple....... 103 oD res ESBS ie) Ye 
Denso CO ees ea Ee LPO MnUIG ses | pees eee 
ID Ye py apa aaae Beantess= 2. Leaves...... Surface . 
Dots... Om x. Stenisa-n espe (6 (ae 
WGP... edonen: ROdS oe teen doz 
a D Yc) ey mr Citron 2.) 52. Eruit-2)- Puncture . 
Dota: COLLOM Sees Saree acne! Surface... 
IDonsencs- Cucumber...; Leaves, |...do....... 
stems, fruit. 
DOs sc 55. Eggplant... . Fruit... ...-}| Puncture . 
Der se (Eien ee Leaves...... Surface.... 
Dots.o33¢ iReark. 2... Fruit........] Puncture . 
Doweess = Peppers. |e 2 GO ese edo e ae 
Wore net: Persimmon .}...-- Gore Salone 
Clover........ Apple....... Ripeiniiteccesesse cee. 
Woneere aos slasers GOe soe MCU G See alaeomacee cess 
Pa eau, ioke TCaves iets aac 
Cotto .-5- Apple: ...... BTU beeen ae.5 5] step oe eee 
Ones eee Gores. .° 2.| "Ripe fruit. cyan ace sa has 
1D 7; | SE eae ed SX 025 1s Seed 25.22. Surface.... 
Does = | BCottoms. .. < Very young |...do....... 
bolls. 
IDGE Sy ee ts |. 22 GOeee 4 Stemssces as Puncture 
Doers... ACOeaee MOAveset 2 so algsc doss.s. 
UD hese al eee do... Petioles. .... Cutese ses 
1D Ye gee eee do: Flowers. ...-- Surface 
Dips oe 22. Bigs. ee oe Green truites|s.s4see—e ee 
1 Development slow. 
2 Citrullus vulgaris var. 
3 Takes poorly. 
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460 per cent infected. 
6 37 per cent infected. 


Material | Source of Experi- 
used. material. Result menter. 
Ce eee «WHOSE ccae es Success .| Cobb, 1904. 
Oa SA Ae Bs Se a ee Failure .| Clinton, 1902. 
ORs. Hoste Aston. Success .| Cobb, 1904. 
COLT a & ES) OT a ee peed (reas Goes. Halsted, 1892. 
Coes eee. Culture:,- sed OR) ke Edgerton, 
(Ca HOSES Sos. /<}oae do....|Sheldon, 
1905. 
(OPA ees a Se rere ae eee (rea (WOwsaes Taubenhaus, 
1911. 
Oe are ciety Riese te et gt HE 2) doles Do. 
COLD Ces te a A oer eae te dowse Clinton, 1902. 
Cee eH OSteecasccclee do....| Cobb, 1904. 
COR EGS |e ee ie) ae do. ...} Halsted,1892. 
CURE Te ae gd oi Wd Doubt- | Edgerton, 
ful. 1908. 
| ORE TA hl CN Ra Rot, but | Taubenhaus, 
no 1911. 
typi- 
cal. 
Cee 28 | Neer eae Failure Do. 
(OE ee he one reege wallace dous Do. 
Oe Se IHOStat 22. eae do ....| Cabb, 1904. 
(CP aa Sy DC ced ae 1 do....} Laubert, 
1910. 
Cage: Hoste: Success .| Cobb, 1904. 
Cie eee do......| Doubt- Do. 
ful. 
OE AN inter OE ane noe dows Do. 
COoieca- eB COe eis: Very Do. 
doubt- 
ful. 
CANS ee dose co: (@) Do. 
(OP ets ae Pak 9 CHa Success . Do. 
asad et OOaeres oslaas dose Do. 
pe Wa SF a ep Failure .| Edgerton, 
1910. 
[Oe Mi irae PE PS Ae et ee | do....| Edgerton, 
1908. 
C.-----|) Bure culture!|a2-dore-s- Edeortor 
C232 a4 iCultures. 22 Success .| Edgerton, 
1910. 
CEs lee re Goztee BCL Onrae Do. 
OS ae reese. doses EAdOR a2 Do. 
Cees. EV OSG eer eo alece doze. Halsted, 1893. 
OSS a ee LEAD OA sea a ee faa. Edgerton, 
1910. 
LG es Ba (ra 2 eg aed (eee Goes. a: Do. 
Cor H=.)) Hosts 3. 22: < Success .| Halsted,1892. 
ese esiersreva re sis ie as Failure..| Edgerton, 
1910. 
Cronibes | PHostae see. Success .| Halsted,1892. 
BCG (a Eta ie sae Oe =GOseeee Do. 
ar Ohe ee ene do.. Mid Ose ole Do. 
anes Pure culture| Failure .| E ¢ ge r ton, 
Oe Seca Ser ee em Success .| Edgerton, 
1908. 
(Oe ate | [Ea ol pm on) dows. Do. 
0 ae ER ye oe | do 3... Do. 
©... -| Pure culture} Failure .| E abi r ton, 
(Oa aes RAE ee eae NA do. E ¢ g ge rton, 
Cee NCHIGUTC s+. (4) Hare 1909. 
es Se eh Seal che wie a Failure Do. 
0) OR, [eb See ae heey Sear do. Do. 
(OSE eyes een gee ene Success Do. 
Ce as asec amine ieee oe (6 Do. 
OBR ees Pureculture} Partial | Edgerton, 
success. 1911. 
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PARASITES BELONGING TO THE GENUS GLOMERELLA. 


TaBLE 1V.—Results of inoculations as reported by other investigators—Continued. 


Host. 
Method of | Material | Sourceof | pout Experi- 
Part inocu- |moculation.| used. material. ; menter. 
Original. Tnoculated. Taced 
Dracaena... .. Apples nes 1 Fy gb ea Ni BF Ee Cee Re Mee ee Success .] Edgerton, 
1908. 
Dosey BiG esse ce eaves saeaealeee eee OFM cl Set secrete Mae Fc dose: 5: Do. 
Heeplant Sac IB ean se odsi7je- =.) euncture: Clones Hosts seeleee do.....| Halsted,1892. 
Aer ag: IBep pera iEntUit se aise et ek Ov ae eset ce etaeou eels CLOSE eedoee Do. 
Fig. NN a Ppleseeaees IPO Mn UGA ene ee sete CQ Pureculture|...do....- Edgerton, 
1911. 
Doe Beanie sei SeedsistemsS) | Suriacelwes| © ape ye rn | eee petal Failure .| E ¢ Ls erton, 
leaves. 910. 
WD OMe Riga Greeniruits sense oses SEI Oyunlar Pureculture| Success .} E a gerton, 
1911. 
De Vk pesaes als anaes (Ko ey Nau Te C6 Ko Yay Net EHO ie Ca ele Culturefrom |...do..... Do. 
branch 
Guavacee sci Apple......- Riruiteee se Puncture Cece OSG ee: Success..| Cobb, 1904. 
Deere as) a cieee dotes. 2) | Ricked fruit )| SOs sense Caer Culture.....|-.. do....-.| Sheldon,1906. 

TD as Se aee te a A a KOA alt LUfaal sayin cere) eo ko Ree ital (Oia wee ale Sdoske 2aGOLee Do. 

fruit. ; 

1D Yay A ee eta do....-..| Young un- |...do... (OE PN SPI cl trees He aa eat Failure... Do. 

picked 
fruit. 

ID Ose ue do... Picked EUVIGs Adore iC Meese nema ee eeaa ae Success. . Do. 

DOR Lal Meee Gove WAesaGecaellake do.. 7a Wk Oana eal (ERs ee aa 8 Failure... Do. 

ID Ye} eee i Banana. .... IMAP Same weese Gore Ouse HET OSGeian iers Success .}| Cobb, 1904. 

Do..s....| Bush bean.-.| Podsonvine |...do...... a Ser ry (eat kc Sp SU dort Taubes: 

911. 

I) A D a MESO; Meee see ene (6 Ko al NK OMe Culturessens| aa: Goss Sheldon,1906. 

plum. 

Dos sie. 4. Apple) tionae2e Coste) Een o weds Chet LOSE esas dora Cobb, 1904. 

hawthorn. 

Doe ee Passion vine |... -- do.... AG Ko Mass Cute -do.......| Failure . Do. 

1D toy ee PEAT ee a iN ieete: dose! Loos Che -do.......| Success Do. 

ID Ya eae ON sit dove: does hao Ka meres AN Caen ese ie a Gores | PV eRE Do. 

doubtful 

1D Yc) Sasa Ie ee dosnsune Fruit on tree|...do...... (Gap PUES a A Ar Hea Rot, but | Taubenhaus, 

not typ- 1911. 
ical. 

ID Yay se se e Quince...... MAGES Ae Ae WOE a On ae OSU ae Success .| Cobb, 1904. 

1D yoy eae Quince to |..... does palo Kopi tetera Ge iad Sea hy tect A OomaE douse Do. 

guava. 

Doe ee Sweet pea...} Seedling....|...do...... Cae eS uC ME Us ae tates Failure . Taubennaes 

911, 

TD Xo yee any Fs aC COWRA ei Goweee Surface eC Cesare Aiea eae al vlan ate do.. Do. 
Kentias 2 so. AD DIOsse see Green fruit..| Puncture .| C....... Fost ees Success . Cobb, 1904. 
Mandrake....|..... Gove CRU T Ge sore se | sneer al Gi ed a te a Ln Ha Gorss4- Teubenteuy, 

1911. 

1DX oye abate Lima bean. .| Podsonvine|} Puncture .| C.......|........-.....].-- douse Do. 

IDO Rear ers oi uke Oueyae AERC Oe ma ue vale AI Rc a down: Do. 

DO ea Sweet pea... cea PPI 6 LoVe aA (Oe Ep eel ca, Peng te Ne Sf donee. Do. 

ID oS ae ara Cowman, Seedling . Suriace sy ei seer eae Sasa haa aa do. Do. 

Oak gall.....- plein ae 1} BH Re NAT eA ht Se IU es ee He era NaH domes Do. 

IDC Sea Lima bean. .| Podsonvine| Puncture .| C.......|........------|--- doses Do. 

DOU TEXGL cae RNa Io OTUILG eee don seen ( OJAI WANE He US Be A iL do. Do. 

Dowie: Siweebipea ens ee Naa done CO a ate iD ho I rca do. Do. 

LB Yo} a ry Se Ope Seedling esa Suriaceyi ns Cena aallee rsa eee eae een dove: Do. 
Orange...) -. EN ee wense DRUG SE ae a LPNS IRMa aM EU 1 eae et Doubt- | Edgerton, 

ful. 1908. 
Passion vine..|...-. do... PA CLOMee Puncture .} C..... IELOSU Ree Failure..| Cobb, 1904. 
Oe IDiatiey trons Gkoeaae ETON SN Chery Meet ee dove: BSAC (o BO Do. 
plum 

DONE Guava ee meas dow: Hc Co RR RD PK Ope ACT eS dole: Md Osaas Do. 

DOM eas Peach Sees do.... SOOR eC ans Undone DRG Os eiae Do. 

DOR ee Pearle nas do.... sidoue, Cee Se Ka eesispaal ie so Ko ashe Do. 
Passion leaves ]..... dora: edo2 SEO see SUG Ce eue _.do.......| Success . Do. 
Passion vine..| Pepper......|...-.. do... Fo Ko PUA EC OSCE a AI do.......} Failure.. Do. 

DO wee Pineapple. ..|..... do... Wyo Co RNAI OAS Yi el pat dh GoMeo a dose Do. 

HD See ee ep Romatoseseslneaee douse .do.. RC OAR Ea eta do.......| Success . Do. 

DOR Lak Quinceseee eax BEC Ouaee So Kom CURES er do.......| Failure.. Do. 
Pears ee wy. Banana ain Chopuee BO eC NOTE ea ee ene atresia Success .| Halsted,1892. 

DO eee Citron os eee Onesie do. aoe Got Sy SR aa ae a donee Do. 

1D Ys Ea a Memione sy: Wau eyes dou ee Go Sea ee 6 Copy i i a ee donne Do. 

DOLE! Pepper iireie ake dose Uses doe es £6 Ca a GU PARE ARIA Bat dose Do. 

Doser es Tomato | eases Ghose ee Gone een Co Co aU ee ME RI CIN tt Ra EQS Do. 
Pepper nes nce Apple: ogee Come aa AO NIAC ace HOSh ee a dove Cobb, 1904. 

Done eae GO an aes Coste eas Gove Chor ee NON eet ait tae dom Halsted, 1892. 

DOL cel Aa Goo ae Ripe ire eee Oo ae Pure culture |...do....| E a g : rton, 

1 Citrullus vulgaris var. 
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TaBLE LV.—Results of inoculations as reported by other investigators—Continued. 


Host. 
Method of | Material | Source of Result Experi- 
Part inocu- moculation.| used. material. i menter. 
Original. Inoculated. 
lated. 
Bepper Festa tes Banana..... TUG See ee IPunetune S| q@ jar bis | coasts eee Success .} Halsted, 1892. 
Ons aae! Beane sale» Stent andy suriacese ewe aoe ene Failure. | Edgerton, 
leaves. 1910. 
TD Lovee Aiea ate Pedra tees Pods ns PUN etre aC On Ey sees eee Success .| Halsted,1892. 
ID Sere Tp hese es Greeniniites|eeeees see (OE a Pure culture |...do....| Edgerton, 
1911. 
1D oy Sala BI EROAT Aiye A AE HEUIT SSeS PUNCTUTE INO Nees eee ..-do....} Halsted,1892. 
Domne Persimmon .|...-- Co (oN Te Goa te NL (Oa ENG Ts BC pee Pe GO ua ees Do. 
Poplars 5-352 Apples eae Ripe traits eee ( Oct e e Pure culture | Partial Edgerton, 
success 1911. 
Quincesvess lets! Gof eeeee LE LUlGse se ea eS unCtunes |) Cs seene | PELOSteae=n cee Success .} Cobb, 1904. 
Raspberry... .-|-.--- co a pe A [ese Oe ole se Re Ce eetitoc ce aecdas cans iedOvcane Edgerton, 
908. 
FROSO oe ae. Beans oi. 22 Picked pods.| Surface....| C......- Culture..... Failure .| E d gerton, 
1910. 
Rubber plant.| Rubber plant}; Detached |...do...... Ave cee c tele tiss done cic | Success .| Koorders, 
leaves. 1907. 
DOs eee ese Goa Sieie\diuienilon ee sdoeeces ds Re erp Poste Gow panies Gousaee Do. 
leaves. 
SaPracinig. osm ss 0 ua) IZEAVOS ee Gn elena acrecar Cae aaltcmsaee reek Pez .cce | Hi) d ge rton, 
908. 
Sassafras..... Apple. ...... ATUL TG Us a asen| By Nereye toe ee (GaN PA EERE Bi | ACoA CNR a a nt OSes: Panbeaiane 
1911, 
1D Yo Ne iimaibean-s| -codsionvine) | euncturejs| Cesena lseececees coe eG Oae as Do. 
Doss eee Bean: aes inbblRoe Coc ollso oOOS Sacoc OI SS Ri ee CP aC Edo euse Do. 
IDO ee Sweet pea...| Seedling ...-.]... LO yore sis Caos ea | Cay aad MeO sens= Do. 
DORN eee IS Gokeeiee cay iaille es Co Coy eeraied HC Chaise ene |g Wail Pe es eK K0 ean Do. 
ID Ow Mya ces dose ees|eeoendo~ aS TT aACOkes aC Meena eee et Seen BAGO KO ae Do. 
Silver maple .| Apple ..--. Ripe Eruipens eee ek C.......| Pureculture |...do....| E q ig er tous 
Doxesso! Hine Greeniruitys| aos sansa oes CAs Ss Oe tenor Ones 
Sweet pea....| Apple......- RUNG ere a | cecioemarae ae Cy ee Eee ernie al ine dosnt: Tanbeinaus, 
911. 
PO ee iui ee Enc doen Aces eh ruihonires)| EP Uncture: 3 Cnc 6. one esse seems sels se 3OR arc Do. 
TD) Oe Bush Heaney Podsionivine | seado esa Ce seine eRe one GOneiee Do. 
ID Oe sila eee do. AOR MME Suntace’. GlCO tue aeae ccm Men ee Failure - Do: 
Done Lima bean..|..... GO Sse es PR UN CEUTE) SiO wegen A eee ORE Rite a Success . 
Tomato... Ap pletacnans se does do. LARC) el HE] We aCe Oo. || Halsted, 1892 
OF se Banana ores eel Goran dowetee BLO Srey hep gen ts ABA | doizee- 
ID OS ee Wer AB eats ue PROG e a Bile Es Gous SAG Kaye Met IN ae Wea AS dora De 
Dope ees oe plan tease nib eae | era Obses eae SN S(0 Ko ily Lp IIE Sea doses Do. 
Domine: IR6aT waco eas CG Ky SU aC Ko ase eal ey oo Ka ne Na ne i a ey By domeee Do. 
DYNA ae Bepper a soe CLOSE aE GL Ose nae Cee Culture sae Cogseee Chester, 1893. 
UD (a) Spee RA elas COs ae aie COs eee dora see CORINA tee eee Pear Ho do..... Do. 
TD YOSEs ede a Coens Me edo eens Surfaces. (Cres oka kis ie oe eee Failure... Do. 
Morssc oh Pepper to |..-.- dow@s2 2s | Pbunctureysir © asecen. leseace cee cess Success . Do. 
pepper. 
1 DYO) See ee Pepper to|...-- GO ad Okec aes: CMe |e Lite! Mattia Failure - Do. 
squash. 
IDWA5 6555 Pep per to |-.--.. CORT BEE EMS Gowan lene rlelle yh en ee Melee te Success . Do. 
tomato. 
DORR sos Momatoweesss|e seas COM SiUTlace mes CRW tees cant) eee Failure. . Do. 
TB yoy ah OQuincewes sss Ove Es PRP CEUPe RCs namnepaa | hue oils Success .| Halsted,1892. 
Watermelon..| Apple.......|-.-.- CLO ROR | rayne eee COE AG A ea Se Failure..| E a g ie rton, 
DOs eae Bane es aa do.. IPUNCHUTE | CAOLsE es Mele ace eee Success .| Halsted, 1893. 
Doser: Citron) 2222-2 Picked fruit.|...do....... Hee MON eee IETOS (ae aera doses Do. 
DOM ee Cucumber...| Leaves...... iSurhaico Owen Wade Goes | eed omnes Sheldon, 1904. 
PD OUEE Ses ee dois Un p ieked IP HAAR I) OssonseaeloacsadOhoesrae| ses Oscar Do. 
Tuit. 
Doses ae (e428 G0es204 | bickedbiniitalessdoueesae= Cee eel Cultures .<,ca|tee douas Do. 
DOR ee Gourd 363 Seedlings eat Siuniacesss sn uae Eee Ore eeya|sen CO sees Do. 
Doe sah: Muskmelon .| U B pickeds|) Punciunes|sCieee ep es |ees ys cese eee Gozicss Do. 
ruit. 
1010) Sap SH eae do.......| Seedling... .. Surface....| C.... Culttirevssee nee Gowen Do. 
LD Ya ea al A SINC Koy ans eR ag GOH et. Rd ee A Seen chan Pe Bie ie rae do..... Do. 
Dow cae: JApheoj aN lee soe Gore ee do.. Cee ee Culture sere Failure. . Do. 
ID oso see Peare wos sf .\. Fruit on tree] Puncture .| C.......|.......------- Sucess. - Bene 
DORs en Sweet L Deas Seed ce ea do. C TASS Sra Pe Sarre (2 dona Do. 
ST cel So Lo eae |e Surfaccema Geile 200 ldo sor | Do. 
Yellow sweet Rare Boe sae Ripe fruit. Hee en eee C.......| Pureculture| Failure .| Ed gerton, 
clover. : 1911. 
DOs sa: 5 ET ese ee Green fruit. |S ee eee C.....--| Culture from} Partial Do. 


stem. success. 


1 Citrullus vulgaris var, 
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94 PARASITES BELONGING TO THE GENUS GLOMERELLA. 
PARASITISM OF GLOMERELLA. 


That Glomerella is an active parasite in certain races and under 
certain conditions would never be questioned by one who has had 
an opportunity to observe a severe attack of bitter-rot of the apple 
such as occurred in an orchard near Vienna, Va., in 1911. Several 
trees of Willow Twig apples well cared for and in a thrifty condition 
and bearing a good crop of fruit were attacked in July when the fruit 
was about half grown. Within a week or two nearly every apple 
on these trees showed bitter-rot spots which developed rapidly and 
soon destroyed the crop. This result was apparently due to a com- 
bination of favorable factors, the presence of a virulent race of the 
fungus, a susceptible variety of fruit (other varieties immediately 
adjoining showed little or no bitter-rot), and optimum conditions 
of temperature and moisture for infection and. development. 

Many races of Glomerella under ordinary conditions appear to be 
rather weak parasites. The different degrees and manifestations of 
parasitism among the fungi are so numerous and varied that it is 
very difficult to classify them satisfactorily in this respect. The 
possession of dormant hibernating hyphe which infest the seeds of 
some annual plants, as in the case of the cotton and bean anthracnoses, 
the shoots of perennials, as in orange, and the leaves of evergreens, 
as in the case, of the rubber plant, coffee, tea, citrus fruits, and other 
subtropical plants, indicates a considerable degree of specialization 
which would appear to give Glomerella a higher rank among para- 
sites than the Fusarium forms of Nectria and closely related organ- 
isms. On the other hand, its ready growth on artificial culture media, 
dead organic matter and matured fruits suggests a low form of para- 
sitism. As already mentioned, Appel and Wollenweber (1) have 
suggested that the fact that an organism will complete its life history 
on artificial culture media or dead organic matter is an indication that 
it is asaprophyte. As has already been pointed out, this suggestion 
does not seem to accord with the known facts. 

The majority of the inoculation experiments which have been 
reported were performed by puncture of mature or nearly mature 
fruits. This method does not furnish the best proof of the parasitism 
of the organism. It is quite possible that the fungus would grow 
and develop rot under such conditions but still might not under nat- 
ural conditions be able to gain entrance through the unbroken surface 
of the fruits. 

_ The experiments of Edgerton (28), Rolfs (66), Barre (7, 8), Hassel- 
bring (45), Bessey (13) and others, as well as some of those of the 
present writers, have shown that cross-inoculations can be success- 
fully made by the application of spores to the uninjured stems, leaves, 
and flowers of living plants. Hasselbring (45) has shown a way in 
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which the appressoria, or chlamydospores, assist the fungus in gaining 
entrance to the tissues of the host. In the majority of cases the most 
probable explanation of the dormant infections which have been 
shown to be present in so many instances in leaves and fruit showing 
no external evidence of disease, is that the conidia or ascospores ger- 
minate whenever they come in contact with the plant surface under 
favorable conditions of temperature and moisture and produce 
appressoria, which are able to endure more unfavorable conditions 
than the spores and which in turn send a germ tube through the 
epidermis. This tube apparently penetrates at first but a very short 
distance and does little harm to the host cells, remaining in a dormant 
or inactive condition until the host becomes weakened or injured or 
the organ infected dies a natural death. Bodies resembling appres- 
soria have been found on the surface of normal apple leaves upon 
which the fungus developed in a moist chamber and they are some- 
times found in abundance on the surface of lemons and other citrus 
fruits. It is difficult positively to identify these bodies on a leaf sur- 
face and trace the germ tube in the tissue, and the writers have as 
yet been unable to devote the necessary time to this feature of the 
investigation to verify conclusively the suggested explanation of the 
facts observed. 

Large series of microtome sections of presumably infected leaves, 
the unused portions of which developed the fungus when placed in a 
moist chamber, have been studied, but the presence of fungus hyphe 
has not been demonstrated with certainty. This would be quite nat- 
ural if the supposition that the dormant infection is restricted to a 
short hypha or germ tube just penetrating the surface is correct. 
The experiments with leaves in moist chamber, especially deciduous 
leaves, show that the discoloration of the tissue and the development 
of the fungus start at rather definite points on the leaves and spread 
from these in a more or less circular manner, as shown in Plate V. 
In the case of the citrus fruits there appears to be quite clear evidence, 
from the work of Rolfs (67), Bessey (12, 13), as well as from that of 
the writers with leaves and shoots in moist chambers that the fungus 
in some cases enters the stem by way of the flowers and works back 
through the tissue. The development of the fungus first in the petiole 
and along the midrib, as frequently happens in the case of orange 
and rubber plant leaves in moist chamber, would suggest this possi- 
bility, though in these latter cases the infection may have been local- 
ized on the petiole or midrib. 

These organisms generally develop most rapidly and do most dam- 
age to nearly or quite mature fruit and have developed special meth- 
ods of insuring their survival and distribution from season toseason, 
not only by means of appressoria but by hibernating hyphe in old 
fruits, leaves, and branches and by ascospores. 
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DIFFERENCES IN VIRILITY OF RACES FROM THE SAME HOST. 


From the experiments of the writers it appears clear that there is 
considerable variation in the virility of different races or strains 
of Glomerella just as there is in their morphological characters. As 
mentioned in the records of inoculation experiments, conidia from 
cultures from different apples when inserted in the fruit showed 
considerable difference in the production of rot. Some of these races 
produced rot more slowly than those derived from other hosts. This 
fact increases the difficulty of developing a resistant variety of any 
host as a means of counteracting disease, as has been attempted with 
cotton and bean. Barrus (9) at first reported certain varieties of 
beans as entirely resistant to the anthracnose fungus with which he was 
working. Later he (10) found that when other strains of the 
fungus were used these varieties became infected with the disease. 
The observations of Scott (73) that the Ben Davis apple is very 
severely attacked by bitter-rot in Arkansas, while it is seldom seri- 
ously injured by the disease in Virginia, although other varieties in the 
same locality are destroyed, is also perhaps to be accounted for by the 
presence of strains of different virility in the two regions. A variety 
or race of a host may be very resistant to a certain strain of a fungus 
but may succumb to a more virile strain of the parasite at any time. 
This also accords with the results of animal pathologists as reported 
by Slack (82) and others in the case of pathogenic bacteria. We 
must not fail to recognize that the parasite is apparently capable of as 
great variability in every direction as the host. 


METHODS OF PREVENTION AND CONTROL. 


In the cases in which these diseases are known to be transmitted 
through the seed, as in cotton and beans, the trouble may be largely 
prevented by the careful selection of fungus-free seed, as shown by 
Barre (7) for cotton and Whetzel (95) for beans. The work of 
Duggar (27) and Barre (7) with cotton, Barrus (9, 10) with beans, 
and Bain and Essary (4) with clover seems to indicate that more 
or less resistant varieties may be obtained. In this connection it 
should be constantly borne in mind, as already stated, that the fun- 
gous parasite is an organism evidently subject to the same laws and 
possesses the same or possibly greater capacity for variation, not 
only in form but in virility, as its host plants. This has been demon- 
strated by the writers’ work, as indicated elsewhere in this paper, and 
is confirmed by the experience of Barrus (10) and others. Sanitary 
measures and eradication methods will prove helpful. Cutting out 
and destruction of cankers where they occur, the destruction or 
burying through cultivation of mummied fruits and infested leaves, 
should be practiced wherever practicable. 
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Spraying is, however, the most important general method of pre- 
venting disease caused by Glomerella. The work of Scott (73) and 
others with the bitter-rot of apples has shown that the proper appli- 
cation of Bordeaux mixture will largely protect fruit from this disease. 
Rolfs (66) has shown that the wither tip of citrus fruits, due to Glom- 
erella, can also be controlled by spraying. There is no reason to 
doubt that diseases of other plants caused by the same fungus can be 
largely prevented by. the proper use of Bordeaux mixture. In deter- 
mining dates for spraying it is important to first discover the natural 
infection periods and to spray the plants before infection occurs. As 
has already been indicated, a considerable part of the infection is 
brought about by the appressoria or chlamydospores. The germ 
tube from an appressorium having penetrated the epidermis of the | 
host is apparently beyond the reach of injury by a fungicide; and this 
infection, though it may remain dormant more or less indefinitely 
under certain conditions, may also develop and cause serious injury 
under certain other conditions. The time and method of infection 
apparently varies in many cases, depending upon conditions which 
favor the production, dissemination, and germination of the spores. 


SUMMARY. 


(1) Most cultivated fruits and many other economic plants are 
attacked and seriously injured by fungous parasites of the genus 
Glomerella. : 

(2) These fungi pass through three stages in the course of their 
complete development and produce three kinds of spores—conidia, 
ascospores, and chlamydospores or appressoria. Until recently the 
two principal spore forms, conidia and ascospores, have been described 
and treated as distinct organisms. 

(3) The conidial stage is most frequently observed and described, 
and is usually referred to one or the other of the form genera Gloeospo- 
rium and Colletotrichum. About 500 so-called species of conidial 

forms probably belonging to Glomerella are recorded. 

_ (4) The genetic connection of the conidial with the ascogenous 
stage was first definitely proven with cultures in 1898 by Atkinson, 
working with Glomerella (Glocosporium) cingulata (Stonem.) S. and 
v. S. found on privet. Since that date the life-history forms, races, 
and species of the organism from several other host plants has been 
recorded by Clinton, Stoneman, Edgerton, Sheldon, Koorders, and 
the present writers. 

(5) The life histories of forms from 36 different host plants have 
been determined and recorded here. In 17 cases they were produced 
in pure cultures and in the other 19 cases they developed on the host 
either in a moist chamber or under natural conditions. In 31 cases 
they were first reported by the writers. 
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(6) In most of the forms studied neither morphological nor physio- 
logical differences sufficient for the segregation of species have been, 
found. All the material from the 36 hosts is referred to three species 
of Glomerella, G. cingulata, which occurs on 34 of the hosts, G. gossypia 
on one, and G. hndemuthianum on one. 

(7) Glomerelia cingulata is exceedingly variable in all its characters 
so far as they have been studied. The cause of this variability is not 
yet clear. No constant or definite relation has been established 
between the cultural and other environmental conditions and the 
most important variations observed. 

(8) The fungus is found to be present in many cases in apparently 
normal and healthy foliage, fruits, and sometimes in the stems of 
its hosts, as shown by its development and fructification on such 
portions of plants after they have been thoroughly washed in a corro- 
sive-sublimate solution which has been shown to kill not only asco- 
spores and conidia but also the chlamydospores or appressoria of the 
fungus. The chlamydospores or appressoria evidently send a germ 
tube through the epidermis of the host as shown by Hasselbring, 
and this remains in a quiescent condition until opportunity for 
further development occurs. 

(9) Inoculation experiments with fruits have shown that most of 
the forms from different hosts will produce the characteristic Glom- 
erella rot on fruits of other hosts. It is also shown that there is great 
variability in the virility of different races or strains of the fungus 
from the same host. In one experiment races from the lemon, 
grape, and fig produced more serious cases of bitter-rot of apple than 
a race of the fungus derived from apples. These facts are of great 
importance in connection with the selection and production of 
disease-resistant varieties of plants. 

(10) The production or nonproduction of the perithecial stage of 
Glomerella appears to be a fairly well-fixed hereditary race character. 
Where a race of the fungus has been obtained by repeated trial of 
spores from different sources and races which develops both conidial 
and ascogenous fructifications in cultures it continues to produce 
them for many generations. An ascogenous race from Persea 
was grown for 23 generations from conidia. The last generation 
produced perithecia about as abundantly as the first. No evidence 
has been obtained to indicate that the production of perithecia is 
controlled by any of the ordinary conditions of nutriment or environ- 
ment. 

(11) Glomerella is a parasite which has apparently developed 
special features, the most important of which is its method of infec- 
tion by means of chlamydospores, or appressoria, and its ability to 
remain in a dormant or quiescent condition until the host plant 
becomes weakened or injured in some way or until specially favorable 
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conditions for the growth of the fungus occur. In many cases the 
fungus never develops further until the infected portion of the host 
dies. The development of the fungus in seeds as in the case of cotton 
and bean is also evidently a special feature of Glomerella to insure 
its passing the winter and reaching the new crop. In nature the 
perithecial form, as in the case of many other pyrenomycetes, develops 
normally only after the death of the host tissues. 

(12) The experiments of Scott, Rolfs, and others have shown that 
the diseases of apples and citrus fruits caused by Glomerella can be 
satisfactorily controlled by spraying with Bordeaux mixture. It is 
probable that this method can be successfully used in the preven- 
tion of the diseases of other plants caused by this fungus. The 
selection of fungus-free seed is also an effective method of reducing 
loss from disease, as shown by Barre for cotton and Whetzel for 
beans. Eradication and destruction of dead and diseased parts of 
infected plants are also important. The selection and breeding of 
resistant varieties may also be practicable in some cases, as indi- 
cated by the work of Bain and Essary with clover. 
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EXPLANATION OF PLATES. 


{Plates I, II, and III are from photomicrographs made by Mr. Lon A. Hawkins, of the Office of Fruit-Disease 
Investigations. All asci are magnified 450 diameters and the separate ascospores 700 diameters.] 


Plate I. Figs. 1 to 15.—Photomicrographs of asci and ascospores of Glomerella, from 
various hosts. Fig. 1—From grape. An ascus from a glycerin mount stained 
in eosin, from dried corn-meal culture 325d. Fig. la.—From grape. Ascospores 
from a fresh glycerin mount, unstained, from corn-meal agar culture 1373b. 
Fig. 2.—From grape. An ascus from a fresh glycerin mount stained in gentian 
violet, from a corn-meal agar culture 1238h. Fig. 2a.—From grape. Ascospores 
from same culture as figure 2. Fig.3.—From apple. Anascus from a fresh glyc- 
erin mount stained in eosin, from a dried specimen on fruit. Fig. 3a.—From 
apple. Ascospores from same source as figure 3. Fig. 4.—From cranberry. An 
ascus from an old mount, unstained, from culture 756 from skin and pulp of New 
Jersey berry. Fig. 4a.—From cranberry. Ascospores from same mount as figure 
4. Fig. 5.—From black raspberry. An ascus from a 2-year-old formalin mount, 
unstained, from plate culture from canes from Shelbyville, Tenn. Fig. 5a.— 
Ascospores from the same mount as figure 5. Fig. 6.—From pomelo. An ascus 
from a formalin mount 2 years old, unstained, from a leaf from a greenhouse of 
the Department of Agriculture, kept in a moist chamber. Fig. 6a.—Ascospores 
from the same mount as figure 6. Fig. 7—From lemon. An ascus from a mer- 
curic chlorid mount 1 year old, unstained, from a leaf from the Department green- 
house, kept in a moist chamber. Fig. 7a.—Ascospores from the same mount as 
figure 7. Fig. 8.—From orange. An ascus from a glycerin mount, stained with 
eosin, from a leaf from the Department greenhouse, kept in a moist chamber. 
Fig. 8a.—Ascospores from the same mount as figure 8. Fig. 9.—From guava. 
An ascus from a fresh glycerin mount from dried specimen, unstained, from a 
leaf from the Department greenhouse, kept in a moist chamber. Fig. 9a.—Asco- 
spores from a fresh glycerin mount from a dried specimen, stained in eosin, from 
a leaf from the department greenhouse, kept in a moist chamber. Fig. 10.— 
From avocado. An ascus from a mercuric chlorid mount 1 year old, unstained, 
from leaves from the Department greenhouse, kept in a moist chamber. Fig. 
10a.—Ascospores from the same mount as figure 10. Fig. 11.—From loquat. An 
ascus from a glycerin mount, stained with eosin, from a leaf from the Department 
greenhouse, kept in a moist chamber. Fig. 1la.—Ascospores from the same 
mount as figure 11. Fig. 12.—From cotton. An ascus from an old slide, unstained, 
from a culture. Fig. 12a.—Ascospores from the same slide as figure 12. Fig. 
13.—From bean. An ascus from an old formalin mount, unstained, from corn- 
meal culture 485a, from bean pods from Takoma Park, Md. Fig. 18a.—Asco- 
spores from corn-meal culture 484 from same source as figure 13. Fig. 14.— 
From coffee. An ascus from a fresh glycerin mount from a dried specimen, 
stained in eosin, from a leaf from the Department greenhouse, kept in a moist 
chamber. Fig. 14a.—Ascospores from a fresh glycerin mount, stained in eosin, 
from a leaf from the Department greenhouse, kept ina moist chamber. Fig. 15.— 
From camellia. An ascus from a fresh glycerin mount from a dried specimen, 
unstained, from a leaf from the Department greenhouse, kept in a moist chamber. 
Fig. 15a.—Ascospores from a fresh glycerin mount from a dried specimen, un- 
stained, from a leaf from the Department greenhouse, kept in a moist chamber. 
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Plate II. Figs. 16 to 29.—Photomicrographs of asci and ascospores of Glomerella from 
various hosts. Fig. 16.—From tea. An ascus from a fresh glycerin mount, 
stained in eosin, from leaves from the Department greenhouse, kept in a moist 
chamber. Fig. 16a.—Ascospores from an unstained glycerin mount from the 
same material as figure 16. Fig. 17—From privet. An ascus from a 2-year-old 
formalin mount, unstained, from twigs from Digby, Nova Scotia. Fig. 17a.—: 
Ascospores from same mount as figure 17. Fig. 18.—From rubber plant. An 
ascus from a glycerin mount from fresh specimen, stained, from leaves from the 
Department greenhouse, kept in a moist chamber. Fig. 18a.—Ascospores from 
a glycerin mount, stained in eosin, from the same source as figure 18. Fig. 19.— 
From Ficus longifolia. An ascus from a 1-year-old formalin mount, unstained, 
from leaves from the Department greenhouse, kept in a moist chamber. Fig. 
192.—Ascospores from same mount as figure 19.—F igure 20.—From honey locust. 
An ascus from an old mount, probably formalin, unstained, from corn-meal 
culture from leaves from the grounds of the Department of Agriculture. Fig. 
20a.—Ascospores from same mountas figure 20. Fig. 21.—From spiral flag (Costus 
speciosa). An ascus from a fresh glycerin mount from dried specimen, stained in 
eosin, from a leaf from the Department greenhouse, kept in a moist chamber. 
Fig. 21a.—Ascospores from a 2-year-old formalin mount, unstained, from the same 
specimen as figure 21.—Fig. 22.— From Curculigo sp. An ascus from a formalin 
mount, 1 year old, slightly stained in methyl blue, from a leaf from the Depart- 
ment greenhouse, kept in a moist chamber. Fig. 22a.—Ascospores from the 
same mount as figure 22. Fig. 23—From ebony (Brya). An ascus from a glyc- 
erin mount from a fresh specimen, stained in eosin, from a leaf from the Depart- 
ment greenhouse, kept ina moist chamber. Fig. 23a.—Ascospores from the same 
mount as figure 23. Fig. 24.—From chocolate (Theobroma cacao L.) An ascus 
from a glycerin mount from iresh material, stained in eosin, from a leaf from the 
Department greenhouse, kept in a moist chamber. Fig. 24a.—Ascospores from 
the same mount as figure 24. Fig. 25—From Pitcairnia. An ascus from a fresh 
glycerin mount from dried specimen, stained in eosin, from a leaf from the Depart- 
ment greenhouse, kept in a moist chamber. Fig. 25a.—Ascospores from a glyc- 
erin mount, stained in eosin, from the same material as figure 25. Fig. 26.— 
From palm (Hedyscepe sp.). An ascus from an old mount, probably in formalin, 
unstained, from a leaf from the Department greenhouse. Fig. 26a.—Ascospores 
from a fresh glycerin mount, stained with eosin, from a leaf from the Department 
greenhouse. Fig. 27.—From ginkgo. An ascus from an old mount, probably 
in formalin, unstained, from a leaf from the grounds of the Department of Agri- 
culture. Fig. 27a.—Ascospores from the same mount as figure 27. Fig. 28.— 
From Caryota. An ascus from a mercuric chlorid mount, 1 year old, unstained, 
from a leaf from the Department greenhouse, kept ina moist chamber. Fig. 28a.— 
Ascospores from the same slide as figure 28. Fig. 29.—From fig. An ascus from 
a fresh glycerin mount, unstained, from corn-meal agar culture 1283d from conidia 
on fruit from Norfolk, Va. Fig. 29a.—Ascospores from the same mount as figure 29. 

Plate III. Glomerella cingulata.—Three series of asci from different hosts, showing the 
wide range of variation observed. Photomicrographs from fresh glycerin mounts. 
Figs. 30 to 34.—From grape. All from cultures of the same origin. Fig. 30.— 
An ascus 101 » long, from corn-meal agar slant culture 1373b from Vienna, Va. 
Fig. 31.—An ascus 87 y» long, from the same culture. Fig. 32.—An ascus 77.5 p 
long, from the same culture. Fig. 33.—An ascus 70.5 u long, from another tube 
from the same source. Fig. 34.—An ascus 54.5 » long, from corn-meal agar cul- 
ture 13730. Figs. 35 to 39.—Glomerella cingulaia from apple. Fig. 35.—An ascus 
108 » long, from corn-meal agar slant culture 1348k, from conidia on Willow Twig 
apple from Vienna, Va. Fig. 86.—An ascus 89.5 » long, from the same culture as 
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figure 35. Fig. 37.—An ascus 83 » long, from same cultures as figures 35 and 36. 
Fig. 38.—An ascus 77 p» long, from same culture as figures 35, 36,and 37. Fig. 39.— 
An ascus 55 p long, from corn-meal agar slant culture from apple leaves from 
Winchester, Va.—Figs. 40 to 44.—Glomerella cingulata from fig. Fig. 40. —An 
ascus 110 » long, from corn-meal agar slant culture 1283d, from conidia on fruit 
from Norfolk, Va. Fig. 41.—An ascus 92.5 » long, from same culture as figure 40. 
Fig. 42.—An ascus 85.5 » long, from corn-meal agar slant 1283a, from same source 
as 1283d. Fig. 43.—An ascus 63.5 y» long, from corn-meal agar slant 1283e, from 
same source as 1283a. Fig. 44.—An ascus 56 » long, from same culture as figure 43. 

Plate IV. Pomelo leaves showing development in moist chamber of numerous colonies 
of Glomerella cingulaia on apparently healthy leaves for 9 days. The lower leaf 
1 year younger than the upper. The colonies originated chiefly from the midrib. 

Plate V. Glomerella cingulata on pomelo leaves. Figure 1 shows development of 
numerous scattered colonies on apparently healthy leaves in moist chamber, evi- 
dently rising from separate points of infection. Figure 2 shows small leaf 1 year 
younger taken from the same plant and treated in the same manner. No fungus 
developed, as the leaf was apparently not infected. 

Plate VI. Glomerella cingulata on 2 orange leaves, showing the development of the 
fungus on apparently healthy leaves in a moist chamber and the localization of 
the colonies which evidently originated from separate points of infection. The 
rubber plant leaf at the right shows the development of the fungus from the petiole 
along the midrib. Acervuli first developed on the petiole, which has been 
removed. 

Plate VII. Glomerella indemuthianum from bean. Six corn-meal agar cultures started 
from conidia from a single acervulus, showing the uniform character of cultures 
of this species and the characteristic dark mycelium usually producing acervuli 
only. 

Plate VIII. Glomerella cingulata from Persea. Ascospore generation 2, tube a, show- 
ing separate perithecia thickly covering the surface of the medium. Conidial 
generation 13, tubes 6 and ¢, showing chiefly acervuli. Conidial generation 14, 
tubes 6 and ¢, originated from generation 13, 6 and c, respectively, are strikingly 
different. Of generation 14, 6 shows chiefly acervuli and conidia and ¢ chiefly 
perithecia, which are arranged in masses along the line where the spores were 
planted. 

Plate IX. Glomerella cingulata from Persea. Conidial generation 9, tube a, shows 
numerous scattered perithecia and a few acervuli near the bottom. Conidial 
generation 16, tubes b and ¢, from which conidial generation 17, tubes 6 and ¢, 
were made, produced almost entirely acervuli. Of generation 17, tube 6 produced 
almost entirely perithecia, while c was practically identical with generation 16, 
tube c, showing chiefly acervuli. 

late X. Glomerella cingulata from Persea. Conidial generation 17 produced from 16, 
tube 6, which was almost identical with tube 4. These cultures showed rather 
regular intergradations from tube 1, which chiefly produced perithecia, to tube 7, 
which produced acervuli almost entirely. Tubes all the same age. 

Plate XI. Glomerella cingulata from Persea. Conidial generation 17, tube 6, showing 
mostly perithecia, and six subcultures from the same. All the cultures except 
the one at the extreme right showed a great predominance of acervuli, with but 
few perithecia, showing a reversion to the form in generation’ 16, tube 6. 

Plate XII. Glomerella cingulata from Persea. Showing striking variations. Conidial 
generation 17. Tubes d, e, f, and g, all originated from generation 16, tube 6. 
Compare Plate IX. Of generation 17, tubes d, e, and f show mostly perithecia; 
g has perithecia at the bottom of the culture and acervuliabove. Of conidial gen- 
eration 19, tube b shows mostly acervuli, while of generation 20, tube 6 produced 
mostly perithecia. 
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Plate XIII. Glomerella cingulata from Persea. Seven tubes from conidial generation 
17, derived from generation 16, tube c, which produced chiefly acervuli. These 
cultures all produced, chiefly perithecia which were arranged in dense, scattered 
black masses, instead of being separate and evenly distributed, as in most cases of 
the preceding generations. Compare Plate IX. 

Plate XIV. Glomerella cingulata from Persea. Two plates poured from conidial gen- 
eration 9, tube a. Conidia were numerous at first in both plates, but were scat- 
tered, and no conspicuous acervuli seen. Only one colony, a, produced distinct 
and conspicuous acervuli. The rest of the colonies were chiefly perithecia. 
Compare Plate IX, tube 9 a. 

Plate XV. Glomerelia cingulata from Persea. Plates 10 days old made from crushed 
perithecia and ascospores. The irregular, scattered, large, dark bodies, a, are 
colonies of acervuli. The other colonies are chiefly perithecia. This strain of the = 
fungus originated from a single conidium. A greater development of perithecia 
is observed along lines of contact between the conidial and perithecial colonies. 

Plate XVI. Willow Twig apples inoculated with conidia of Glomerella cingulata from 
4 different hosts. Figures 1 and 2 inoculated with conidia from an apple; figures 
3 and 4, from a lemon; figures 5 and 6, from grapes; figures 7 and 8, from a fig. 
The strain of the fungus from the apple showed less virulence in this instance than 
that obtained from other hosts. All were inoculated at the same time, in the same 
manner, and kept under the same conditions. 

Plate XVII. Eight figs 13 days after inoculation with conidia of Glomerella cingulata 
obtained from a rubber plant. The four upper fruits were inoculated by punc- 
ture; the four lower by surface application. All except two of those inoculated 
on the surface developed the common Glomerella rot of the fig. 

Plate XVIII. Watermelon inoculated with conidia of Glomerella cingulata obtained 
from guava. The decayed area is practically covered with large acervuli. 
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GLOMERELLA ASCI AND ASCOSPORES FROM VARIOUS HOSTS. 


Figs. 1 and 2 from grape; 3,apple; 4, eranberry; 5, black raspberry; 6, pomelo; 7, lemon; 8, orange; 
9, guava; 10, avocado; 11, loquat; 12, cotton; 13, bean; 14, coffee; 15, camellia. Asci X 450, 
separate ascospores X 700 diameters, 
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GLOMERELLA CINGULATA ASCI AND ASCOSPORES FROM DIFFERENT HOSTS. 


Fig. 16 from tea; 17, privet; 18, rubber plant; 19, Ficus longifolia; 20, honey locust; 21, spiral 
flag; 22, Curculigo: 23, ebony; 24, chocolate; 35, Pitcairnia; 26, palm; Qe Ginkgo: 28, Car- 
yota; 29, fig. Asci X 450, separate ascospores x 700 diameters. 
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GLOMERELLA CINGULATA ASCI FROM THREE DIFFERENT HOSTS, SHOWING THE 
RANGE OF VARIATION IN EACH. 


Figs. 30 to 34 from grape; 35 to 39, apple; 40 to 44, fig. All x 450 diameters. 
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POMELO LEAVES, SHOWING DEVELOPMENT IN Moist CHAMBER OF NUMEROUS COLO- 
NIES OF GLOMERELLA CINGULATA ON APPARENTLY HEALTHY LEAVES. ONE YEAR’S 
DIFFERENCE IN THE AGE OF THE LEAVES. THE COLONIES MOSTLY. ORIGINATED 


FROM THE MIDRIB. 
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PoMELO LEAVES, SHOWING (1) DEVELOPMENT OF COLONIES OF GLOMERELLA CINCU- 
LATA IN Moist CHAMBER AND APPARENT LOCALIZATION OF NUMEROUS POINTS OF 
INFECTION; (2) THE SMALL LEAF ONE YEAR YOUNGER, FROM SAME PLANT TREATED 
IN THE SAME MANNER, APPARENTLY NOT INFECTED. 
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GLOMERELLA CINGULATA ON TWO ORANGE LEAVES, SHOWING DEVELOPMENT OF THE 
FUNGUS ON APPARENTLY HEALTHY LEAVES IN A Moist CHAMBER AND. LOCALIZA- 
TION OF THE COLONIES. THE RUBBER PLANT LEAF AT THE RIGHT SHOWS DEVEL- 
OPMENT OF THE FUNGUS PROCEEDING FROM THE PETIOLE ALONG THE MIDRIB. 


PLATE VII. 
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WATERMELON INOCULATED WITH CONIDIA OF GLOMERELLA CINGULATA FROM GUAVA. 
THE DECAYED AREA IS PRACTICALLY COVERED WITH LARGE ACERVULI. | 


